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THE WEEK. 





Str Henry Fow.er’s speech on 
the Chitral Question was the most 
important incident of the closing 
days of the Session. The ex- 
Minister for India gave a detailed and very graphic 
history of our dealings with Chitral, and showed that 
the late Government, in deciding to withdraw from the 
country, was not only carrying out the pledges given 
by the Viceroy at the time the expedition was under- 
taken, but was acting on the advice obtained from 
the highest authorities at home. Briefly stated, the 
ease for evacuation is this: Chitral is a country 
almost impassable for troops; no army could hope 
to invade India through it, even if nothing but the 
natural obstacles or the road had to be encountered. 
But, in addition to the natural obstacles, an invader 
would have to encounter nearly a quarter of a 
million of fighting men, who would be unanimous in 
turning against him. As it is at present, therefore, 
Chitral is a most formidable barrier against any 
Power that may seek to invade India from the 
North. But if we make roads and occupy the State 
we shall not only impose a heavy burden upon the 
Indian Exchequer, but arouse against us the hatred 
of the natives of the State. We shall also do some- 
thing to destroy the natural obstacles it now presents 
to a foreign invader, for it is obvious that any road 
can be traversed in two directions. Finally, we shall 
break faith with the people of Chitral. These argu- 
ments against the policy of the present Government 
seem to us to be unanswerable. We may add that 
no real attempt to answer them was made by Lord 
George Hamilton. 


PUBLIC AFFAIRS 
AT HOME. 





It is difficult not to sympathise with the melan- 
choly that underlies the dirge delivered by Lord 
Wemyss on Wednesday in the House of Lords. 
What little comfort he drew from the fact 
the Churches were saved, that “burglarious budgets” 
were over, and that Lord Rosebery was sitting, with 
his “brazen trumpet,” “ pinioned and powerless in 
his nest,” was entirely overshadowed by the “Spectre 
of Socialism” which he found dwelling in the tents 
of the Conservative party. One Unionist member 
was actually going “ back to the dark economic ages 
of the Plantagenets,” and proposing a minimum 
wage for labour; another had won a constituency 
with a programme containing no less than thirty- 
eight Socialistic items. Worse still, a leaflet issued 
by the Liberty and Property Defence League had 
been positively repudiated by “an influential Con- 





servative, who said: ‘If I were to issue it, I should 


so 


shock my friends. Amid such dismal omens he 
could only warn the Cabinet to reflect that the old 
Poor Law had been a failure, and that national 
workshops established in Paris had led to in- 
surrection fifty years ago, and implore Lord Salis- 
bury to remember that, unless he made his policy 
the antithesis of Socialism, he could not hope to 
rally England to the principles of Magna Charta 
and the Bill of Rights. But the cruel thing is 
that Lord Salisbury was absent, and that the 
Lord era who represented him, only seemed 
to smile. 





THE action of Mr. Healy and his followers in 
South Kerry is a source of grave danger to the Irish 
cause. The one lesson taught by the career of Mr. 
Parnell, the one lesson emphatically proclaimed by 
every phase of Irish history, is that union among 
the Irish members means the triumph of the National 
cause, and that disunion means its ruin. And yet 
ever since Mr. Parnell’s death the members of 
the Nationalist party seem to have forgotten 
what is the essential condition of their power, and 
first Mr. Redmond, and now, with even less excuse, 
Mr. Healy, have tried to secure the support of a faction 
in placing individual interests before public ends. 
It is impossible not to sympathise with Mr. 
McCarthy's severe rebuke of the particular act of 
“treason and revolt against party discipline” by 
which Mr. Healy has crowned his “ campaign against 
the unity of the Irish party.” If such methods are 
permitted to triumph, if every ambitious leader is to 
cast aside his pledges to his colleagues, and to play 
for his own hand, the chance of a united Irish party, 
and with it the prospects of Home Rule, are dark in- 
deed. But we believe that the Irish people recognise 
the folly of such tactics as readily as we, and that they 
will join Mr. McCarthy in his protest against the self- 
seeking disloyalty which he has appealed to “the 
native place of O'Connell” to condemn. 





THE meeting of the Trade Union Congress at 
Cardiff this week has been one of very special im- 
portance. For some time past it has been known 
that there was a serious danger of, the breaking- 
up of the Congress, owing to the opposition of the 
older and larger Unions to the policy of the “New 
Unionists "— in other words, the Socialists. The 
New Unionists had succeeded in capturing the 
Congress, and had carried at Norwich their famous 
resolution proposing the nationalisation of land, 
railways, and the means of production. The Parlia- 
mentary Committee, which contained a majority of 
the Old Unionists, were instructed last year at 
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Norwich to draw up new standing orders for the 
government of the proceedings of the annual 
Congresses. This they have done with that 
characteristic thoroughness which is one of the 
distinguishing marks of the working-man as a 
legislator. Their most important innovation has 
been to change the system of voting at the Con- 
gress by giving each delegate a vote proportioned 
to the membership of the Union he represents. 
This means, speaking roughly, one vote for each 
thousand Unionists. Thus the old Unions and the 
large Unions get their fair share in the representa- 
tion, and the new and small Unions—some of which 
were actually founded in order that they might 
secure for the Independent Labour party and the 
Socialists a representation at the Congress — are 
reduced to their. proper place in the Parliament 
of Labour. This great change was introduced at 
the present Congress. It was opposed by Mr. J. H. 
Wilson, M.P., as the representative of the New 
Unionists; but his attack upon the Parliamentary 
Committee was defeated by a (representative) vote 
of 604,000 to 357,000. 


THERE is no need to dwell upon the great 
importance of this decision by the Congress. The 
Parliamentary Committee of the Trades Unions has 
practically declared war upon the Socialists and the 
Independent Labour party, and this declaration has 
been ratified by a great majority of the Unionists of 
England and Scotland. It is impossible not to feel 
gratified at a step which restores the great Labour 
Congress to its old lines of sound policy. At the 
same time we agree with the Daily Chronicle in 
hoping that the majority of the Congress, now that 
they have rescued that body from the clutch of 
political adventurers and extremists, will use their 
power wisely, and will seek rather to attract to 
themselves the mass of the New Unionists than to 
drive them into a position of resolute and bitter 
antagonism. It has always been our firm belief that 
the English working classes were not at heart 
Socialist, and that they had little sympathy with 
the opinions which have gained ground among 
Continental working-men. The vote of the Trade 
Union Congress on Tuesday has confirmed this view, 
and it may be regarded as one of the most hopeful 
incidents in the recent political history, not only of 
England but of the civilised world. 


WE can quite understand that a combative 
Churchman may feel elated at the breathing-space 
secured by the Welsh Church, and that a vicar with 
a fatal facility for verse may be unable to resist the 
temptation to have his own hymns sung in church. 
But we regret that Canon Rawnsley has failed to 
keep his political and poetical tendencies apart, and 
has introduced an insidious, if rather occult, pean 
over the result of the General Election into the 
services of Crosthwaite Church. To be asked to join 
in a chorus of rejoicing because the Church is, for 
awhile, “ safe from the storm,” and “strong in her 
union with the State,” is a little galling to any 
Liberals, especially if they be Welsh Nonconformists, 
who may happen to be recovering from the fatigues of 
the election in the beautiful surroundings of Canon 
Rawnsley’s home, and, perhaps, in a spirit of for- 
giving amity, attending the services in Canon 
Rawnsley’s church. We do not suggest that the 
offence is a black one, and we are sure that, after 
Mr. George Russell's timely protest, the Vicar of 
Crosthwaite will not repeat his mistake. But we 
would remind Canon Rawnsley how much better his 
ready pen can be employed, as it has been often 
employed in the past, in vindicating the rights of the 
public in the Lake District against the encroach- 
ments of the landowning class, than in celebrating 
during service the political victory which that class 
has allied itself with the parson and the publican 
to gain. 








CONGRESSES, anniversaries, army 
manceuvres: it is these laborious 
forms of the Continental holiday 
which make up the bulk of the week's foreign news; 
and with one exception they do not count for much 
in the development of international relations. The 
Pope, wiser than his clergy assembled at Munich and 
Madrid, views with benign resignation the prepara- 
tions for the celebration, on the 20th, of the achieve- 
ment of Italian Unity by the taking of Rome. A 
more real interest attaches to the Congress of Ger- 
man Catholics, in its evidence of a rapprochement 
between Church and State, a lapse of old ani- 
mosities, a rally against what both choose to 
regard as “revolutionary atheism,” and also 
in the confirmation of the alliance with the 
Agrarians. The gathering of educationalists at 
Havre gave the Minister of Public Instruction 
an opportunity of checking the hunger for State-aid 
in that direction. Switzerland has celebrated her 
sturdy nationalism at the foot of the new Tell 
monument at Altdorf. Better still, she has shown 
her international interests and sympathies by her 
warm welcome of temperance workers, geographers, 
and statisticians—the latter, at least, marking two of 
the most important of the new forces in economics, Of 
the manceuvres, only the French have special signi- 
ficance, taking place, as they do, in French Lorraine, 
amid remembrances of the War, and offering, in the 
specially honoured presence of General Dragomirov, 
a quiet reminder that France no longer stands alone 
in Europe. 


ABROAD. 


But the event of the week has been the Sedan 
celebrations. The one harsh note in the long pan of 
triumph has ominously fallen from the lips of the 
Emperor himself. A wiser man would have been 
content to leave the Socialists out in the cold on 
this occasion at least. As it is, all Liberal Germany 
has been jarred by the prospect of a new attempt at 
exceptional legislation opened up in the following 
passage of the speech at the Guards’ dinner :— 

In the sublime and noble joy of celebration a note has been 

struck which truly has no place there. A rabble unworthy to 
bear the name of Germans has dared to revile the German 
people, has dared to drag in the dust the person of the univer- 
sally honoured Emperor, which is to us sacred. May the a 
find in themselves the strength to repel these monstrous attacks ; 
if not, I now call upon you to resist the treasonable band, to 
wage a war which will free us from such elements. 
We give the passage as first reported; even the 
official glosses since issued do not serve to disguise 
Kaiser Wilhelm’s singular power of vituperation. 
The arrest of the editor of the Voriwérts on a charge 
of lése-majesté, and the confiscation of several num- 
bers of that journal, have added significance after 
such an utterance. The Emperor's anger against 
this Socialist print can be well understood ; the per- 
sistent way in which it has got hold of and published 
secret official circulars relative to the suppression of 
Socialism in the Empire would alone explain it. 





Just what spirit has inspired the ceremonies, 
fétes, reviews, decorations and illuminations, the 
stage management of which was so splendidly ac- 
complished on Sunday and Monday, it would be 
vain to inquire. The spectacle is not one which 
can appeal strongly to the sympathies of generous 
men; and so pointed a revival of bitter memories 
could not pass withont effect upon the sensitive 
mind of the conquered nation. With so much the 
more heartiness can we congratulate the French 
people on the restraint with which they have 
watched the jubilee of the Empire that rose upon 
the ruins of their own. Ic is the dignity of proved 
and acknowledged strength. To have won a 
war of aggression is something; to have defeated 
such an unparalleled succession of conspirators, 
swindlers, and assassins, and still to stand four- 
square to the world in enhanced vitality, is one of 
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peace and progress know. 





To-DAY the Lord Mayor of London is to be received 
at the Elysée by President Faure ; to-morrow there 
will be a dinner in his honour at the Ministry of 
Foreign Affairs; and on Monday evening will 
commence the junketing at Bordeaux, whither the 
state coach has been transported, to the astonish- 
ment of the natives, no doubt. It would be ungra- 
cious not to recognise and respond to the warmth of 
this welcome. Perhaps the French authorities, 
while fully understanding the Lord Mayor's 
status, are bent upon taking even this small 
occasion of demonstrating their desire to be 
friendly with us. Nothing could be more 
satisfactory. But it is a pity that Sir Joseph 
Renals should take himself with such excessive 
seriousness. He is reported to have said to a 
French reporter in London that he considered his 
mission too important to risk misunderstanding by 
his imperfect knowledge of French; that he was 
empowered to invite M. Faure to London, and that 
if he could help to dispel “the misunderstanding 
which appears to exist between France and Eng- 
land,” he would consider that he had rendered a 
great service to his country. This is rather large 
talk; but, setting aside the important mission and 
the great service, it should have occurred to Sir 
Joseph that a Lord Mayor of London and a Presi- 
dent of the French Republic are not exactly on an 
equal footing; and that, while he may well be 
honoured by the hospitality of M. Faure, it is quite 
another matter for M. Faure to become the guest of 
the Guildhall. 

Mr. KNIGHT and Mr. Bennet Burleigh continue to 
enlighten the French authorities as to the situation 
they may expect to find in the Hovas capital. But 
that cannot be for two months or more. The invad- 
ing columns advance still with painful slowness and 
at a terrible cost. Between the ravages of fever, 
dysentery, and other plagues incident to the country 
and climate, the depression and demoralisation due 
to constant delays, and the deadly work of road- 
making, the case of the rank and file, especially of 
the unseasoned boys among them, is indeed a pitiful 
one. It is estimated that as many as 40 per cent. of 
the troops have been disabled. The Lefebvre wag- 
gons have come in for a good deal of abuse which 
would perhaps be more properly directed against 
the plan of campaign. After all this suffering it will 
go hard with the Hovas when they are caught. 


FURTHER accounts of French activity in the 
bend of the Niger are to hand, and must be added 
to those we mentioned last week. The Temps re- 
ports that Captain Mounié has made several treaties 
in the north-west of the Mahis country, towards 
Togoland ; that, between Dahomey and the Upper 
Niger, M. Deville has bound the King of Boudy 
(between Borgu and Gurma) to the French flag; 
and that Captain Toutée has advanced still farther 
toward Timbuctoo. The rights of the Royal Niger 
Company seem to have been to some extent re- 
garded by this last expedition. Near Bajibo, we are 
told, “ Captain Toutée established a camp, fortified 
against the natives. He believed himself entitled 
to do so, as the Niger Company had no post in 
the neighbourhood.” Strange excuse! But “the 
error has been since rectified.” The enterprising 
captain pushed forward from Say into the region 
of which we know nothing save from Barth, 
aad perhaps Winwoode Reade, as our Causeur re- 
minds us, fighting his way as far as Sinder and Tibi, 
between the fourteenth and fifteenth parallels. 





Bots in Italy and in France the approaching 
lapse of the commercial treaty between Italy and 
the Bey of Tunis is being discussed in a more reason- 


the greatest victories which the nobler annals of 





able and conciliatory spirit. The treaty dates 
from the time when Italian influence was still 
predominant and Tunis had not yet been practically 
reduced to a French province. The French refusal 
to sanction its renewal at first only added fuel to 
the fire of Italian Francophobia, and added a keener 
point to the perpetual menace of Biserta. If the 
better temper be fostered, it may lead to a general 
agreement which will be for the good of the com- 
merce of both nations; and it is for France to take 
the first step in this direction. It is amusing, by the 
way, to notice that the very French papers which 
were scolding us yesterday on the score of Egypt are 
to-day loudly advertising the excellent work France 
has done in Tunis and the need to continue it. So 
much for the “solemn repudiations ” of 1881 and the 
specific provision of the Bardo Treaty ! 





THERE may or may not be good foundation for 
the statement that General Mirri asked to be relieved 
from his mission in Sicily because he knew the 
grounds of popular discontent, and did not feel 
inclined to undertake a second, which he thought 
must also be a severer, campaign of coercion. What 
is quite certain is the desperate social and economic 
crisis which is developing, not only in the island, 
but in other parts of the kingdom also. The misery is 
said to be even greater than before the troubles of 
1893. The price of bread has gone up and up this year ; 
emigration has increased by leaps and bounds; 
drought and phylloxera have united to destroy the 
crops ; a recrudescence of brigandage is reported 
from Sardinia ; and, finally, there are threats of the 
imposition of new taxation. Unhappy Italy! 


WHILE the question of electoral reform by way 
of proportional representation is being urged at 
home with wealth of topical pretext, it is interest- 
ing to note that in Belgium also this idea is 
favoured rather on the Conservative than on the 
Radical side. At any rate, the same Ministry has 
given effect to a measure of denominational educa- 
tion and to proportional representation in municipal 
elections. The one measure will be tried through 
the operation of the other in the approaching 
communal elections, and already a vigorous cam- 
paign, with the old war-cry, “ Le Cléricalisme, voila 
l’ennemi,” is afoot. 


INTERESTING discussions took place 
at the conference of the Institute 
of Journalists at Plymouth, on 
Wednesday last, on the relations of 
journalism and literature, and on some broader ques- 
tions of newspaper ethics. Sir Walter Besant urged 
his plea for the admission of novels and novelettes to 
the pages of the daily papers, boldly assuring the 
editors assembled that this change would have to 
come, and wisely oblivious of the failure which 
attended the Westminster Gazette's attempt, not so 
long since, to supply the public with fiction in a 
form they did not like. Mr. Annand raised the 
question of the duties which newspapers owed to 
their readers, and maintained that the most corrupt- 
ing influences in journalism to-day came, not from 
the sporting tipster, nor from the reporter of police- 
court news, but from the advertiser and from the 
necessity of subordinating all other considerations 
to commercial ends. But Mr. Fletcher took a bolder 
line. He denounced the publication of all betting 
news as a fruitful source of demoralisation. He 
maintained that what people wanted to read was 
what they ought to read. And he argued with a 
cheering optimism that consistent fidelity on the 
part of a newspaper to the principles that it believed 
in was the course most likely to impress the public, 
and consequently in the long run to pay. 


LITERATURE. 








Ir housekeepers are in earnest in wishing to benefit the unemployed in East 
London, they should buy Bryant & May's Matches, and refuse the foreign matches 
which are depriving the workers in East London of a large amount in weekly wages. 
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Mr. JoHN BARRE BERESFORD had 
been a J.P.,a D.L., and Vice-Lieu- 
tenant of County Londonderry, 
which constituency he unsuccessfully contested as a 
Conservative twenty years ago.—Mr. H. T. Wharton, 
M.R.C.S., will be remembered for his édition de luxe 
of “ Sappho.”—Sven Ludwig Lovén was Professor of 
Zoology at Stockholm.—M. Anatole de Montaiglon 
was an eminent French bibliographer and a writer 
on historical subjects. 


OBITUARY. 








CHITRAL. 





Ts great speech of Sir Henry Fowler on Tuesday 
last has laid bare one of the most iniquitous, 
extravagant, and aimless annexations ever con- 
templated by any Government. For years past we 
have been protesting in these columns against the 
policy pursued on the frontier by the political 
officers of the Government of India. One of the un- 
fortunate but inevitable results of the Indian climate 
is to put comparatively young men in positions of 
enormous responsibility. The Indian life of an English- 
man rarely exceeds thirty years, and the keen officer 
in the political service, with a trick for languages, sees 
his superiors moved home or upwards, and becomes 
himself practically responsible for peace or war at an 
age when if he had been in the Civil Service at home 
he would have been little more than a copyist, or in 
the Army would scarcely have got hiscompany. His 
object is to secure distinction, and he knows that if he 
does not make his opportunity soon, he may be 
invalided first. His very zealisadanger. It means 
a knighthood to be beleaguered. He has no con- 
sideration for the toiling masses in the Indian plains 
and cities who have to pay the bill, and he looks 
upon the Secretary of State and his Council at 
the India Office as old fogeys at home. These 
zealous gentlemen are principally responsible for the 
financial embarrassments of the Government of 
India. If we lose the support of the Indian people, 
it will be mainly because of the heavy taxation they 
have rendered necessary. If we get into war with 
Russia, it will probably be owing to their indiscre- 
tion. If Russia is able to march an army into 
India, it will be owing to their fatuity in de- 
stroying the natural barrier against her advance. 
Chitral is but a single very striking illustration of 
the truth that the frontier officer, backed by promoted 
frontier officers at Simla, is the real danger to our 
Indian Empire. 
Let us briefly summarise the facts. Chitral is 
a country as large as Wales and more mountainous 
than Switzerland. It is inhabited by some 100,000 
tribesmen, who are unruly, emotional, fickle, greedy, 
and bloodthirsty. It is inaccessible from outside 
during the greater part of the year. It produces 
nothing that will ever be of the slightest value. 
There is no evidence that its people are even 
capable of being organised into trustworth 
irregular troops. The forces who hold it must al- 
ways rely upon outside supplies, brought to them at 
great expense. A more absolutely worthless possession 
cannot be conceived. It is true that one or two dis- 
tinguished soldiers do consider it of great strategic 
importance, and some of their admirers have bettered 
their opinion by speaking of the fort of Chitral as 
commanding the Hindoo Koosh. But the overwhelm- 
ing balance of opinion is against that view, and Lord 
George Hamilton admitted on Tuesday that he could 
not contend that it was of much military importance. 
Thus Chitral would seem to be the one place of all 
others where we did not want to go, and where, if 
we once went, we should not want to stay. But we 
are to stay there for ever. 








Sir Henry Fowler was able to show, with admir- 
ableclearness, the history of our relations with Chitral. 
We first began to control its external relations as 
the power subsidising its suzerain, the Maharaja of 
Kashmir, and then as the power paying a direct sub- 
sidy to its ruler. Then our agency at Gilghit, 
established, with doubtful wisdom, to watch the 
Russian officers in the Pamirs, began to meddle in 
Chitral. There was a disputed succession, and, 
directly contrary to the orders not to interfere in 
native affairs which he had received from Simla, the 


agent at Gilgit sided with one, and that the more 


worthless candidate, for the Chieftaincy. The officer’s 
conduct was of course approved by the Simla 
authorities, who seem to like orders of this kind to be 
disobeyed. The new reign appeared to necessitate the 
ce ag of a Resident at Chitral. Sir Geor, 
Robertson was sent there, and scattered money freely 
to secure the British candidate on thethrone. Hecame 
away believing that everything was all right. The 
Indian Government, however, decided that Captain 
Younghusband should remain in the territory of 
Chitral. Lord Kimberley, perhaps unwisely, con- 
sented to this step. But he mentioned three con- 
tingencies which would render it unwise and 
unnecessary to retain a British officer at Chitral. The 
first was the abandonment by the Ameer of all idea 
of bringing Chitral under his control; the second, the 
successful conclusion of the negotiations with Russia 
about the Pamirs; and the third, the mitigation of 
the suspicion of the frontier tribes. It will scarcely 
be believed that these three conditions were edited 
out of Lord Kimberley’s despatch as it appears in 
the Blue Book. At the end of 1893 the Ameer 
abandoned all claim to Chitral. Russia, as we know, 
has come to an agreement with us about the Pamirs. 
The feelings of the frontier tribes are as friendly as 
they are ever likely to be. Why, then, should not 
Lord Kimberley’s policy—acquiesced in at the 
time by the Government of India—be carried out 
now ? 

The principal contention of the Government is 
that everything has been changed by the attack on 
our officers and the relief expedition. As Lord 
George Hamilton puts the argument: “ Why throw 
away all the fruits of the expedition? It seems just 
as much the act of a spendthrift to throw away the 
legitimate consequences of a very large and necessary 
expenditure as to incur wholly useless and unnecessary 
expenditure.” Was there ever a clearer case of throw- 
ing good money after bad? Chitral in itself never 
was worth fighting for. A year ago no one thought 
it worth taking as a gift. We never did fight for 
it. We féught to relieve our officers. Their safety 
is the only “legitimate consequence” of our victory. 
To say that we ought to keep it, though it is a 
positive bane and nuisance to us, because our troops 
fought there, is an argument which would have 
justified the retention not merely of Kandahar, but 
of Kabul. What the whole expensive incident of 
the relief does very clearly prove is that Chitral is 
not a safe place wherein to keep a British Resident, 
and that the fewer Europeans we have there the 
better. This obvious fact is, to some extent, ad- 
mitted by the Government; but they meet it by 
saying that if it is not safe, they must make it safe. 
But at what cost? A road must be built to allow 
approach from Peshawur. The road will run for 
180 miles, over wild mountain passes, in a country 
inhabited by tribesmen fiercer and more sus- 
picious than the Chitralis. The Indian Govern- 
ment say they will make it for 20 lakhs of rupees, or 
£130,000. But the Indian Government said the 
Chitral expedition would cost only £150,000, and it 
cost over £1,500,000, and their estimates of the cost 
of aggression are so habitually inaccurate that it is 
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difficult even to believe in their good faith. In all 
probability it will take half an army corps to guard 
the road-makers, and nearly as many troops to 
guard the road when it is made. But no one 
would grumble if the road was to be of any use. 
Of what use, then, will it be? It will enable us 
to hold Chitral—which is useless. It will cheapen 
—at enormous cost—the cost of sending supplies 
to the small detachment at Giighit, who are now 
fed from Kashmir. It would enable us, if 
we ever so desired, to send a large army 
to fight the Russians in the Pamirs. But un- 
fortunately the road will do the Russians a much 
reater service than it will do us. It will make, 
with the addition of a corresponding road on the 
Russian side, the route to India over the Pamirs, 
what it bas never been before, a practicable one. 
We do not desire to magnify the danger, for, even 
with the road, we believe the chance of invasion in 
that quarter to be slight. But such as it is, the 
Government are going to increase it. We had to 
send a Resident to Chitral because an officer at 
Gilghit disobeyed orders. We sent an army 
there because another officer got into difficulties. 
We feel bound to stay there because our army 
went there. We cannot stay there unless 
we make the road. We cannot make the road 
without fighting the tribes during the making and 
helping the Russians when it is made. Such is the 
logic of events as taught by the Governor-General- 
in-Council. 
We have not dwelt on the argument of honour, 
because though very grave it is also very plain. We 
told the tribesmen : 


“The sole object of the Government of India is to put 
an end to the present and prevent any future unlawful 
aggression on Chitral territory, and as soon as this object 
has been attained the force will be withdrawn. The 
Government of India have no intention of permanently 
occupying any territory through which Umra Khan’s 
misconduct may now force them to pass, or of interfering 
with the independence of the tribes, and they will scrupu- 
lously avoid any acts of hostility towards the tribesmen so 
long as they on their part refrain from attacking or imped- 
ing in any way the march of the troops, 


The tribesmen did not molest our troops. Will 
we now refuse to withdraw our forces? Lord George 
Hamilton endeavours to prove that there is no breach 
of faith by two arguments. The first is that Lord 
Elgin, though a Liberal, has advocated the retention 
of Chitral. The argument is precisely what we 
would expect from a statesman of Lord George 
Hamilton’s calibre. He further goes on to con- 
tend that the address was not issued to the 
people of Chitral, but to the tribesmen on the 
way. To this specious argument there are three 
replies. In the first place, the statement is false. 
It was issued to the tribesmen of Swat and Bajaur 
and to any other persons concerned. In the second 
place, to whomsoever it was issued, the pledge is a 
pledge not to stay in Chitral. The tribesmen of 
Swat knew well enough that we could not stay in 
Chitral without menacing their own independence, 
and even if we made no contract with the Chitralis, 
we have broken our contract with the people 
of Swat. In the third place, it is absolutely inevit- 
able, as the Government of India well know, that if 
we stay in Chitral we must, in process of time, take 
over Swat and Bajaur as well. Thus there is, un- 
happily, no good ground for denying that the 
English Goverr ment in India has been guilty of a 
gross and scandalous breach of faith. Every school- 
boy knows what Macaulay says in his Essay on 
Warren Hastings about good faith being the basis 
of our rule in India, That passage is out of date. 





LABOUR V. “INDEPENDENT LABOUR.” 





HE proceedings at the Trades Union Congress 
at Cardiff accentuate rather than diminish the 
public interest in the future of the section of 
politicians who have chosen to style themselves the 
Independent Labour Party. Cardiff has shown how 
small is the right of these men to pose as the 
legitimate and authorised representatives of British 
labour. But even the proceedings at Cardiff have 
not done all that is needed to make the true 
character of this party apparent to the nation at 
large. We are, therefore, grateful to a gentleman 
who assumes to speak on its behalf in the current 
number of the Fortnightly Review for having painted 
this party for us in colours that are unmistakable. 
Mr. Louis Garvin, the gentleman in question, 
describes the Independent Labour Party as “a party 
with a future.”” How far he is right in doing so the 
remarkable discussions at Cardiff will help us to 
determine. Those discussions have at least estab- 
lished the fact that the overwhelming majority of 
the trades-unionists of the United Kingdom have 
no sympathy with Mr. Keir Hardie and his followers. 
The great Unions, it is clear, have no desire to march 
through Coventry at the tail of the ragged regiment 
of Socialism. The Congress has been “ rushed ” in 
the past, and may be “rushed” again by a sudden 
irruption of outsiders who desire to turn it to 
account, not for the benefit of British labour, but of 
the political coterie to which they belong. But for 
the present, at all events, it is evident that the 
mature opinion of the oldest and most important 
Unions is distinctly and emphatically opposed to the 
doctrines held by the Independent Labour Party, and 
formulated in the famous and ill-fated Norwich reso- 
lution. In these circumstances it is very instructive 
to learn what those who are the spokesmen of the 
Independent Labour Party have to say for that 
organisation. Mr. Louis Garvin makes merry at 
the expense of those who, according to his account, 
have declared that the party was extinct and could 
never be revived. We do not know who the persons 
may be who have indulged in this rather rash pre- 
diction. Whoever they may be they have evidently 
forgotten that parties may continue to exist long 
after all power and virtue have departed from them. 
For our part we may claim to have diagnosed the 
position of the Independent Labour Party more 
accurately. We have never described it as extinct. 
All that we have said regarding it is that its true 
character, and the extent of its hold upon the con- 
stituencies, has been effectually exposed by the 
course of events during the recent election, and that 
for the future Liberals need not trouble themselves 
about it. That it will still live, and that it will 
continue to make an amount of noise altogether out 
of proportion to its strength, we do not doubt. But 
those who imagined, before the recent appeal to the 
country, that it had the sympathy and support of the 
bulk of the working-classes, and above all, of the 
mass of trades-unionists, now know better. They 
learned the truth when the result of the ballot 
in those places in which Independent Labour 
candidates stood was made known. In every single 
case the representative of this party was at the 
bottom of the poll. Now that we are able to under- 
stand the feeling of the most influential trades-unions 
on the subject, the truth learned at the General 
Election is impressed still more forcibly upon us. 
The truth is, as some of us have for years past 
contended, that the English working man is not 
naturally a Socialist. He has his own social aspira- 
tions, and for the most part they are wholly com- 
mendable. He wishes to better his condition—to 
better, also, the condition of the class to which 
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he belongs; and in this desire he has the hearty 
sympathy of the majority of his fellow citizens. 
But he does not wish to put an end to individual 
exertion or to individual thrift. In thousands and 
tens of thousands of cases he has accumulated a 
certain small capital of his own—the fruit of the 
sweat of his brow. He was a member of a building 
society long before he had heard of Mr. Keir Hardie 
or Mr. Tom Mann, and however much he may be 
impressed by the eloquence of those gentlemen, he 
has not the smallest intention of parting with his 
own hard-earned savings in order to enrich those 
who are idle or thriftless, or even merely unfortunate. 
In one word, he is not a Socialist. Now Mr. Louis 
Garvin frankly admits that the Independent Labour 
Party is a Socialist party. There have been some 
attempts to conceal this fact from the public. The 
party has masqueraded under the guise of “ inde- 
pendent labour” in the hope of catching the more 
ignorant of the working-men electors. As a matter 
of fact, and as we have often stated aforetimes 
in these pages, there is really very little of the 
labour character about it. “There is a general 
idea,’ says its apologist, Mr. Garvin, “that the 
Independent Labour Party is mainly composed of 
the more truculent members of the less respectable 
trade-unions, and that it uses bad grammar and vile 
tobacco at its pot-house meetings.”’ This delusion 
has affronted Mr. Garvin so seriously that he feels 
called upon to present us with a true picture of the 
Independent Labour Party as it really is. And 
a very amusing picture it is. We have not the 
necessary space at our command to enable us to give 
Mr. Garvin’s description of the party in his own 
words, though we confess we should have liked to 
dwell upon his unctuous description of the small 
notabilities, from “‘ Mr. John Lister, M.A.,”’ down to 
Mr. Tom Mann and Mrs. Sarah Grand, who, accord- 
ing to him, constitute the party. The simple 
fact is that its members are not, and in most 
cases never have been, working men, and have 
no actual experience of labour or knowledge of 
its needs. Some of them are unquestionably 
sincere ip propounding schemes of social reform the 
extravagant impracticability of which is recognised 
by every sane en being. We are afraid, how- 
ever, that some at least we must regard as adventurers 
of a rather commonplace type, who are seeking to 
exploit what they consider a promising tendency of 
the times for their own personal advantage. We do 
not wish to press this point against them, but it is 
one that cannnot be ignored by those who have 
watched the gradual development of the tactics of 
the Independent Labour Party. 

So far as the future is concerned we can only say 
that we see no reason to regard this party as being a 
formidable factor in English politics. It has done 
its best and shot its bolt, and the result we know. 
It was hopelessly beaten at the polls during the last 
election, although it had everything then in its 
favour. The Government which it attacked was un- 
fortunately divided against itself; no clear issue was 
put to the country on behalf of the Liberal party, 
and the ex-Ministers suffered from something very 
like a general unpopularity. All these things told 
more strongly in favour of the Independent Labour 
candidates than in favour even of recognised Tories. 
There was anotber factor which told also in their 
favour. That was that through the want of courage 
on the part of too many Liberal writers and leaders 
the true character of the Independent Labour Party 
was not generally understood. It will be seen, then, 
that they had everything in their favour in the recent 
fight, and yet everywhere they were bc aten—beaten 
hopelersly. In some six or seven places, it is true, 
they stole away a cufficient number of Liberal votes 








to seat Tories. That was their sole triumph, and it 
is not one they are likely to repeat. Yet the ingenuous 
Mr. Garvin tells us that these results point to the 
“assured permanence of the Independent Labour 
Party as an increasingly powerful and disturbing 
factor.” We are glad to recognise his confident 
optimism without sharing it. The truth is that the 
Liberal party, like the bulk of the working classes, 
is not Socialist in its ideas, and it now recognises 
the fact that it suffered greatly in the recent contest 
from the erroneous belief that it sympathised with 
Socialist fallacies and fancies. It will not allow 
such a belief to take root again among the electors. 
It will stand in the future, as it has stood in the 
past, by the Ten Commandments and the multiplica- 
tion table; to which we think we may add that it 
will stand also by the Sermon on the Mount—a 
sermon that, we observe from Mr. Garvin’s paper, 
has excited the derision of one of the orators of the 
Independent Labour Party. 








THE CHINESE QUESTION. 





MONG all the questions of foreign policy that 
now engage the attention of the Government, 
there is not one that has a more substantial interest 
for the people of this country than the question 
of China. We are not now speaking of the question 
involved in the recent deplorable outbreak against 
the missionaries, nor are we going back to the 
questions involved in the Japanese terms of peace. 
Far more important than either is the future of 
China as an empire, and the future relations 
between her and Great Britain. England could 
suffer many diplomatic rebuffs in different quarters 
of the world with a cheery stoicism based upon 
her robust confidence in herself. She might quit™ 
Egypt without suffering to the extent of a shilling so 
far as her material interests are concerned. She 
might beat a retreat before French enterprise on 
the Niger, and still feel that she had suffered no 
grievous loss. But there is one misfortune the 
gravity of which she would find it impossible to 
attempt to minimise—and that is the loss of her 
trade with China. “Once she did hold the gorgeous 
East in fee” is the epitaph that will be written 
by history on the tomb of the British Empire when- 
ever that empire falls. It is the business of the 
Englishmen of to-day to see that the hold of their 
country upon “the gorgeous East” suffers no, 
diminution at their hands. That it stands in serious 
danger of such a diminution at the present moment 
is only too certain. Those who have taken the 
trouble to follow the comments of this journal upon 
the recent Chino-Japanese war will not accuse us of 
having shown any unfriendliness towards Japan. She 
is the one living and growing Power in the Far East. 
Between her and ourselves there are a hundred 
points of sympathy. In most of her enterprises we 
can only wish her well, and look forward with hope 
and confidence to the part she is undoubtedly 
destined to play in the world. But whilst we hold it 
to be our duty to remain on terms of thorough 
friendship with Japan, we hold still more strongly 
that the Government of this country would be adi 
of a fatal blunder if it were to involve this country 
in anything like an alliance with the Japanese. We 
have kept clear of alliances in Europe, and have 
found it wholly to our advantage to do so. The 
policy of friendliness towards all and alliance with 
none, that has answered so well in Europe, is the 
policy that must be maintained at all costs in 
Eastern Asia. The unwisdom of anything in the 
shape of an alliance with Japan becomes apparent 
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the moment we realise the fact that such an alliance 
would necessarily jeopardise our trade with China, a 
trade which constitutes by far the greatest interest 
we have in that part of the world which lies east of 
Burmah. 

At this moment—though the newspapers seem to 
be scarcely aware of the fact—the situation at Pekin 
is extremely critical. A few weeks ago something like 
chaos reigned at the Tsung li Yamen. The central 
Government was paralysed and helpless, and foreign 
intrigues of the most audacious kind were being 
carried out apparently with impunity. Since then a 
change for the better has begun with the summoning 
of Li Hung Chang to the seat of government. But 
the situation is still one that calls for the vigorous 
action of the English Foreign Office. Russia is 
for the moment the diplomatic mistress of the 
situation, and at Pekin as elsewhere France is acting 
as her humble servitor. The loan which the Russian 
Government practically forced upon China was un- 
doubtedly a very clever stratagem. It gave the 
Czar a foothold at Pekin, and enabled him, when- 
ever he chose to do so, to bring further pressure 
to bear upon the Chinese authorities. At this 
moment, if rumours generally believed by the well- 
informed may be trusted, this pressure is being used 
to effect two objects—first, the transfer to Russian 
control of the Imperial Maritime Customs, and, 
secondly, the removal of Sir Robert Hart from the 
head of the Customs Service. The retirement of Sir 
Robert, and his replacement by a Russian official, 
would be a crushing blow for China. It would mean 
the complete disorganisation of the one efficient 
public service of which the Celestial Empire can 
now boast. But it would mean more than this; for 
it would inevitably damage most seriously, if not 
fatally, the trade of this country with China. There 
is yet another danger connected with the aggressive 
action of Russia at Pekin that has to be taken into 
account. The Central Chinese Government is with- 
out doubt the weakest Government, in comparison 
with the task now laid upon it, that at present 
exists. It has no real or effective control even now 
over its provinces, as the recent missionary outrages 
proved. If it should become weaker, as will 
inevitably be the case if the Russian intrigues 
succeed, we may expect rebellion everywhere and 
a state of chaos that will be a disaster for the whole 
human race. 

‘ In these circumstances the duty of the English 
Government seems clear. Just as Lord Rosebery’s 
Government twelve months ago warned Japan that 
it would allow of no attack upon those ports the 
freedom of which was necessary to the maintenance 
of the Chinese Empire, so Lord Salisbury’s Govern- 
ment must now make it clear that this country 
will not tolerate changes which will at once cripple 
our trade and destroy the Chinese Empire. Sir 
Robert Hart ought to be allowed to feel that he has 
the strong support of the Home Government behind 
him. He has done admirable work for China, and 
the more enlightened statesmen of the Empire 
repose unlimited confidence ia him. But his position 
is being weakened by the intrigues of Russia, and 
will be weakened fatally if the English Government 
does not assert itself vigorously in his supporty The 
opening of the higher reaches of the North River 
above Canton is another matter to which Lord 
Salisbury ought to devote his attention. This was 
one of the concessions obtained under the Japanese 
terms of peace; but it has since been waived, 
ey at the instance of the French. It is 
all the more necessary to insist upon it now, 
inasmuch as it would tend to neutralise the evils 
of the French claim to exclusive trade over the 
Tonquin frontier. The Chinese Government have 








already, we believe, asked for the renewed services 
of Captain Lang, their former chief naval adviser. 
We understand that they are anxious, in the recon- 
struction of their navy, to secure the assistance of 
British naval officers. It is for the English Govern- 
ment to say whether their wishes in this matter 
are to be realised. For our part, we cannot believe 
that Lord Salisbury will refuse to listen to their 
appeal. Nor ought he to withhold from British 
financiers the moral support of the Government in 
their attempts to secure the next Chinese loan. 
France and Russia have backed up their financiers 
with uncompromising vigour, and have profited by 
doing so. The English financier, when carrying out 
schemes distinctly beneficial to this country, ought 
not to be left wholly without the countenance of his 
own Government. We have briefly indicated some 
of the points in which we have a right to expect 
vigorous action from Ministers if they are not pre- 
pared to see a ruinous blow struck at our interests 
in the Far East. No doubt before long some 
authoritative body, such as the British China 
Association, will make itself heard upon the subject. 








STATE ENDOWMENT OF SECTARIAN 
EDUCATION. 





HERE is no doubt that one of the causes which 
contributed to the recent defeat of the Liberal 
party is to be found in the activity of the enemies of 
Board schools. The Anglican clergy have lost no 
opportunity of denouncing the Board school system as 
burdensome to the ratepayer and inimical to religion. 
They have virulently attacked Mr. Acland for insist- 
ing on efficient and sanitary schools. They have 
enlisted as allies in their campaign the whole of the 
Roman Catholic community, and the influence which 
together they have brought to bear upon the voters 
has materially increased the Unionist poll. We do 
not believe that the activity of the Church and 
of the educated laity of the middle class upon this 
question represents any corresponding anxiety 
on the part of the working classes, in whose 
interests they profess to act. The majority of work- 
ing people, the labourers in the country, the artisans 
in the towns, do not care for denominational 
instruction. They may wish their children to have 
some religious teaching, to learn hymns, and to read 
the Bible. But whether that teaching be given at a 
Voluntary school or at a Board school matters to 
them little or nothing. The elementary school 
teachers, again, who look to the Board schools for 
better salaries and greater independence, and who 
are well aware that the Voluntary schools are often 
the enemies of efficient education, have no enthusiasm 
for the denominational system. But, for all that, the 
advocates of sectarian teaching, who have helped to 
secure the Unionist victory, are now intent on getting 
their reward ; and we doubt whether all the influence 
of Birmingham will be sufficient to prevent the 
Government from yielding to their demand. 

It may now be taken as pretty well established 
either that something must be done to bolster up 
the denominational system, or else that we must 
face the probability, which most educational re- 
formers would contemplate without dismay, of the 
gradual extinction of Voluntary schools. We hear a 
great deal of loose talk about the hardships imposed 
on Voluntary schools—that they may not charge for 
books, that they have to pay rates on their school 
buildings, that they cannot borrow money as easily 
as Board schools can. But, as a matter of fact, 
these complaints really resolve themselves into this 
—that, in spite of the enormous contributions paid 
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them by the State, the Voluntary schools cannot 
compete with the Board schools, that their sub- 
scriptions are largely falling off, and their system is 
consequently in danger of falling to pieces. We do 
not, however, believe that, under existing circum- 
stances, the Voluntary schools will be permitted to 
die out; and it therefore becomes important to 
decide what is the least mischievous way of deal- 
ing with the problem. Now there are three ways 
of handling the question of religious instruction 
in elementary schools. We may lay down the 
principle that all schools should be supported by 
the rates and controlled by the ratepayers, that 
they should confine themselves to secular education 
and leave the teaching of religion to be done at 
home. That is obviously the simplest plan; and 
could all parents be relied on to do their duty by 
their children that plan would be the best. But, 
for reasons that are familiar enough, public opinion 
in England has decided against secular education 
in the schools on the ground that in too many cases 
it would mean that children had no religious 
teaching at all. The second plan is the compromise 
which we have hitherto adopted, of setting up two 
sets of schools, one supported by the rates and con- 
trolled by the ratepayers, in which religious in- 
struction of an unsectarian kind is given; the other 
supported by voluntary subscriptions and independent 
of public control, in which sectarian views of a 
certain kind are taught. That compromise has 
worked fairly well. It has satisfied the mass of 
parents and the mass of teachers. But it has not 
satisfied the Anglican and Roman Catholic clergy, 
and they have disliked it and opposed it from the 
first. The third plan is to have two sets of schools, 
both alike supported by the rates and controlled by 
the ratepayers, and to have every form of sectarian 
teaching given in both sets of schools alike. 

It would be idle to deny that the last of these 
plans—to make all teaching frankly sectarian, to 
og for Church teaching in Board schools and 
or Nonconformist teaching in Church schools— 
offers a solution of the religious difficulty which 
moderate minds might be willing to accept. But if 
Board schools and Voluntary schools are to be put on 
the same footing in this respect, if, moreover, as the 
latter now insist, they are to be put upon the same 
footing in regard to the support which they draw 
from the rates, they must be put on the same footing 
in the last point also, and must both alike accept the 
ratepayers’ control. And that is the point which 
most of the advocates of the denominational system 
fail to see. Of the three schemes for reinvigorating 
the Voluntary schools which are now before the 
public, the only one which has the logic to accept 
some measure of the ratepayers’ control, as the 
inevitable consequence of taking the ratepayers’ 
money, is the scheme put forward by Mr. Spottis- 
woode, which Mr, Athelstan Riley also prefers. 
The other two schemes, that proposed by the Roman 
Catholics and that proposed by the Archbishops, 
both refuse to face this conclusion. The Roman 
Catholic scheme boldly asks for a share of the rates, 
but refuses to accept the ratepayers’ control. The 
Archbishops try to evade the difficulty by appealing 
to the Imperial Exchequer to pay their teachers 
for them, and thus avoid having recourse to the 
rates at all. But their ingenious proposal, if suc- 
cessful, must tend seriously to weaken the local 
control of elementary education ; and it remains for 
them to explain to the voters, to whom they ap- 
pealed at the election, in what way it will lessen 
the present burden of the rates. The truth is that 
all parties are aware that the talk about the burden 
on the rates is nonsense. All alike want to secure 
the rates’ support, but nothing will induce the 





uncompromising Churchmen to give up the clergy- 
man’s autocracy in the Church school, and with 
it the hope, which many Churchmen cherish, of 
getting all education under the Church’s control. 
Why, in view of their success in “nobbling”’ the Board 
schools, Churchmen should be so shy of admitting the 
principle of representation of ratepayers on the 
management of their own schools it is difficult to 
understand. If ever a complete system of sectarian 
teaching is to be established in Church schools and 
Board schools alike, as the Bishop of Chester has 
suggested, such representation of the ratepayers 
would be doubly necessary then. But we think 
that the Bishop of Chester underrates the prejudice 
of many clergymen and their unwillingness to part 
with a jot of their own power. Until a more reason- 
able spirit than has hitherto appeared animates the 
counsels of Churchmen on this subject, no fair and 
thorough scheme of sectarian education can be con- 
sidered. Meanwhile, it only remains for Liberals to 
reiterate their unanswerable plea, that the rate- 
payers’ money shall not go to endow private and 
sectarian institutions unless it carries with it the 
ratepayers’ control. 








THE SALARIES OF THE LAW OFFICERS. 


N interesting return has been presented to 
Parliament which gives the amounts paid to 

the law officers, and the Treasury Minutes which 
regulated their remuneration, during the past fifteen 
years. It marks the various stages in an uneven 
conflict between the Treasury and the leaders of the 
Bar. At the end it isa drawn battle, which probably 
pleases neither — The law officers were at one 
time paid entirely by fees. The fees, though they 
mounted up to large sums when there were big 
State trials or an international arbitration, were per- 
haps only a small part of the law officers’ incomes, 
while Government business was only a small part 
of their work. Mr. Attorney and Mr. Solicitor were 
little more than distinguished advocates who had 
received general retainers from the Crown among 
other clients. It is undoubtedly the fact that 
since those days the legal work of the Govern- 
ment has enormously increased. There are fewer 
criminal cases in which it is thought necessary 
to brief a law officer, but the number of revenue 
cases is enormously greater; the extension of our 
dominion in Africa has much more than doubled 
the need of the Foreign Office for legal assist- 
ance, and the interference of the State with trade 
and labour difficulties has brought with it a con- 
stant need of legal advice. Most of the new 
work is advisory rather than contentious. It is 
work—especially the Foreign Office work—which 
requires the utmost dispatch. Even with the assist- 
ance of the permanent counsel to the Attorney- 
General, it cannot be disposed of without a good 
deal of research of a kind to which many leading 
advocates have not been accustomed. The law 
officer who does his official work properly must, 
therefore, give up most of his time to it. Sir 
R. T. Reid and Sir Frank Lockwood, though they 
are not dilatory men, thought that it sufficiently 
absorbed their whole time. The main point is that, 
whatever be the rules laid down by the Treasury, 
the course of events has rendered it impossible for 
the Attorney- and Solicitor-General to retain the full 
practice of a great advocate. The old arrangement 
—which was a pleasant plan both for the Crown and 
the Bar—by which the law officers were busy every 
day in the courts, and yet had time for the Crown 
work as well, are gone, never to return. It would 
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conceivably be possible for an Attorney-General, by 
picking his cases, still to do a good deal of private 
business, but the conflict of duties would become 
every day more burdensome. Above all, he could 
not, by merely taking the amount of work which he 
could do in his spare hours, keep in the regular 
swim of advocacy. The acceptance of a law office 
must necessarily mean a break in the continuity of 
his private practice. 

We dwell on this point because we believe that 
it has been wrongly supposed that the late Govern- 
ment in making the change were actuated mainly 
by the notion that scandals were likely to arise 
owing to the dual position of the law officers. The 
only important instance of such a scandal was in 
connection with the Pigott case, and is scarcely 
likely to be repeated. The real point is that the law 
officers are kept so busy with official work that they 
cannot be allowed to take other work which would 
take part of their time. If law officers were over- 
inclined to write books—even on subjects as un- 
controversial as conic sections—it might be neces- 
sary to make a rule against their writing books, for 
the same reason that it is now necessary to make a 
rule against their taking private practice. This 
explains why the late Government allowed the Scotch 
and Irish law officers, because their official duties are 
lighter, to retain such part of their private practice 
as is consistent with a due attendance in Parliament. 
It also explains how very hollow is Sir Edward 
Clarke’s objection that the present system is bad 
because it withdraws the leaders of the Bar from the 
daily companionship of their brethren. This with- 
drawal is a necessary—though we confess we consider 
it an unfortunate—result, not of the new rule, but 
of the increase of Government legal business. 

Between 1875 and 1889 the Attorney-General 
received, in addition to his salary of £7,000, as fees 
for contentious business a sum which varied greatly, 
but averaged £4,000 a year. There was a constant 
difficulty in defining what was contentious business. 
Under the Minute of 1875, fees were payable not 
merely for actual work of advocacy, but also for 
advising as to whether or not proceedings should be 
instituted. Thus nearly every case for opinion sent 
by the Home Departments was followed by a fee. 
Mr. Goschen, in 1889, made a new Minute which 
confined the fees to cases in court or before arbi- 
trators. The fees paid to the two law officers in 
addition to their salaries fell, in consequence, 
from an average of £7,500 to an average of £4,000 a 
year. Sir Richard Webster and Sir Edward Clarke 
were probably able to reduce the amount of their 
Government work almost proportionately. This 
arrangement, though well-intentioned, proved un- 
satisfactory, and when Sir Charles Russell and Sir 
John Rigby were appointed in 1892, prolonged 
negotiations with the Treasury resulted in a Minute 
of December in that year, which was scarcely an 
improvement. Under it the law officers were not to 
appear in court, except before the House of Lords 
and Privy Council, for private clients, and were 
to receive fees at a slightly higher rate than 
formerly in big Crown cases. The maximum 
fee used to be 150 guineas on the brief and 30 

uineas refresher. This restriction was removed. 
ring the two years that the Minute of 1892 was 

in force the Crown business happened to be un- 
usually heavy, owing to the Behring Sea Arbitration 
and other cases, and the Treasury were appalled to 
find that in 1893-94 the Attorney-General received 
over £20,000. When a vacancy occurred they 
seized the opportunity to make a complete revolu- 
tion. Sir Robert Reid and Sir Frank Lock- 
wood consented to give up the whole of their 
private practice, and to receive in lieu of the old 








salary and fees salaries of £10,000 and £9,000 a year 
respectively without any fees. From the Treasury 
point of view this arrangement was better than that 
of 1875, much better than that of 1892, and rather 
worse than that of 1889. Sir Robert Reid received 
less than the average income which his predecessors, 
enjoying private practice, had received from the 
Treasury, and Sir Frank Lockwood rather more. 
From the point of view of the other departments 
there was the immense advantage that the law 
officers were always at their disposal. Sir Richard 
Webster has, to his credit, accepted the complete re- 
striction from private practice. But he has induced 
the Treasury to go back to the transitional Minute of 
1892, which allows fees on a high scale as well as 
salary. The limit of 150 guineas is indeed reinserted, 
but there is a provision that in cases of exceptional 
importance such increased fee shall be allowed as the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer may approve. We 
regret this change, not so much because of the loss 
to the Treasury—Sir Richard Webster will perhaps 
receive under it some £3,000 a year more than he 
would have done under the minute of 1894—but it 
seems to us unsatisfactory that a law officer of the 
Crown should have to haggle with other departments 
about the amount of his fees. We trust that at the 
next vacancy Sir Robert Finlay will consent to take 
the Attorney-Generalship on the same terms as 
Sir Robert Reid. So far as the new Minute 
particularises the cases in which the law officers are 
to be employed it does not seem open to objection. 








FINANCE. 





| gee mew is not quite as active on the Stock 
) Exchange this week, but it is wonderfully good 
for the season of the year. Gold shares continue to 
lead, the buying being very large for the Continent 
as well as for both investors and speculators at 
home. However, since the bringing out of the 
Barnato Bank there: has been some slight decline in 
quotations—not very much, it is true, but still a 
satisfactory change. It was quite clear that the Con- 
tinental rushing-up of prices that had been going on 
had become extremely dangerous, and that, if con- 
tinued, there must be a breakdown. It is to be hoped 
that we may now see a pause for some time. But this 
does not seem very likely, for new companies are 
being brought out every day ; and the worst feature 
is that thenumberof Western Australian issues shows 
no diminution. Western Australia may be quite as 
rich in gold as it is represented to be, but enough of 
developing work has not yet been done to enable the 
public to judge of the value of the various properties. 
Consols and other first-class securities are firm, with- 
out much doing; and there is a fair amount of 
business in ordinary railway stocks. The traffic 
returns are encouraging. The summer has been 
so very fine that naturally one looks for an 
increase in the passenger traffic; but what 
is more encouraging is that there is an increase 
in the goods traffic, showing that trade is 
steadily, if slowly, improving. The Continental 
Bourses are active for the time of year, and all 
quotations are extravagantly high. Even Spanish 
bonds have been rushed up this week. No doubt, 
when the insurrection in Cuba became serious, there 
was a good deal of speculative selling both in London 
and in Paris ; and it is possible that the buying now 
may be prompted by the hope of “squeezing” the 
speculative seller. There is also a rumour that 
several great banking houses in Paris are preparing 
to make a loan to Spain. It is difficult to believe that 
this can be so, for the financial condition of Spain is 
almost desperate; and possibly the ramour may be 
floated only to alarm the speculative sellers. 
Argentine securities of all kinds are rising, par- 
ticularly railway stocks. There is a fair amount of 
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business, too, in Brazilian; and a strong effort is 
being made to put up American prices. The public, 
however, ought to be on its guard; for though it is 
certain that trade in the United States is improving, 
it is also unquestionable that the currency danger is 
as great as ever. Now the exports ought to be 
large; still gold is being withdrawn from the Treasury 
in considerable amounts. The gold reserve in con- 
sequence would be much under the twenty millions 
sterling which it is judged indispensable to keep, 
were it not that the loan syndicate is constantly 
supplying what exporters are withdrawing. If 
these goid shipments continue, alarm may spring 
up again; but, in any case, the public will be wise 
not to be led away by the over-sanguine hopes of 
the Stock Exchange. 

The India Council continues to sell its drafts 
with wonderful success. The price is better than 
could have been expected, and the demand is 
also surprisingly good. The general impression is 
that the demand is chiefly for China and Japan; 
that those two countries are taking money 
from London through India; and that India, 
consequently, is not buying the drafts to any 
extent. Both countries, too, are buying silver 
on alarge scale ; the demand for China, in particular, 
is very considerable. Not only is purchasing going 
on here in London, but very considerable amounts 
have been taken direct from San Francisco. The 
Indian demand for silver, which was large last week, 
has almost ceased this week ; but, on the other hand, 
there is strong buying of gold for India. Thedanger 
seems to be, therefore, that India Council drafts are 
too high at present for India, and that those who 
have to make remittances to that country, therefore, 
are taking gold and silver instead. Consequently, 
there may be a very considerable falling-off in the 
buying of Council drafts by-and-by. Money in 
London is as plentiful and cheap as ever—as, indeed, 
is natural at this season of the year—and gold in 
immense amounts continues to come in. During the 
week ended Wednesday night the Bank of England 
received, net, about three-quarters of a million 
sterling. 








THIS MORNING'S PAPER. 





By A MERE OUTSIDER. 


ATURDAY.—A sitting till five o'clock in the 
morning is hardly a cheerful preparation for a 
morning sitting on the same day. But Ministers 
bring these things upon themselves. It is extremely 
desirable that Parliament should be prorogued as 
soon as possible; but, after all, the Estimates cannot 
be “bolted” inalump. The most noticeable feature 
of the debates this week has been the extremely 
conciliatory tone of the new Irish Secretary. Clearly, 
if soft words will win the Irish, he means to secure 
them. The contrast between Mr. Gerald Balfour's 
manner and that of his brother in the early days of 
his Irish Secretaryship is almost comical. As for 
general public topics of the political kind, there are 
none worth mentioning. The newspapers are barren, 
and the clubs empty. 

Sunday.—The debate on the Army Estimates 
yesterday was neither animated nor instructive. 
We had the usual speeches from amateur military 
reformers, full of pessimism, and the usual optimism 
from the Treasury Bench. Mr. Woodall represented 
the late Government, so far as the War Office was 
concerned, with credit and ability; but, in the 
absence of his former chief, he could not say very 
much regarding that cordite question which has 
played so memorable a part in our recent political 
history. There is still some talk about Sir Richard 
Webster's melancholy indiscretion on Wednesday, 
and I hear regret expressed that the Speaker did 
not pass his censure upon the Attorney-General. 
But the latter was so quick in repentance and 
apology that there was really hardly time for Mr. 








Gully to act. Still, the incident has left an un- 
pleasant taste in men’s mouths. 

Both the Daily Chronicle and the Weekly Sun 
support THE SPEAKER in the line it has taken with 
regard to the future organisation of the party and 
the necessity for separating “ Parliament Street” 
from the National Liberal [Federation. Indeed, 
opinion among the experts is unanimous upon this 
point, and I should imagine that before long the 
leaders of the Federation will take action in the 
matter. As for any changes in Parliament Street 
itself, it is clearly premature to discuss them. The 
first business of the Liberal party is to set itself 
right in the constituencies. What it has suffered 
from during the last half-dozen years has been over- 
centralisation. The first blow at our strong local 
organisations was struck by the Redistribution Bill 
of 1884. That was a Bill for the vivisection of the 
great boroughs like Birmingham, Manchester, and 
Leeds, and the Liberal party has never recovered 
from the blow which was then dealt it by Sir 
Charles Dilke’s ill-starred measure. The provincial 
Liberals, it is clear, must now bestir themselves, and 
secure as far as possible in each constituency the 
restoration of the condition of affairs which pre- 
vailed in 1880, if they are to cope successfully at 
the next General Election with the Tory-Unionist 
coalition. Here is plenty of work for another 
Carnot or another Schnadhorst. 

Mr. Traill is an able writer, for whom I entertain 
a sincere respect; but, despite his ability, he has 
fallen into an amusing error in his article in the 

‘ortnightly Review on “Lord Salisbury’s Triumph.” 
He speaks of “ the position ascribed to the Lords by 
the more parrot-like of the Radical witlings as ‘a 
wing of the Carlton Club.’” Alas! for Mr. Traill’s 
sneer. The “parrot-like Radical witling’’ who first 
made this remark happens to be the most important 
member of the present Liberal Unionist party—the 
Duke of Devonshire! 

Monday.—The “ big gooseberry” season is on us 
with a vengeance! That there is nothing left in 
politics to talk about is proved by the appearance 
in a prominent place in the Times of a paragraph 
solemnly descriptive of a freak of Nature in the 
shape of a double—or treble—dahlia! The same 
journal devotes a leading article (and a very in- 
teresting one) to the rather foolish proposal of 
Mrs. Haweis to purchase a house once occupied 
by Turner in Chelsea. But the houses from which 
Turner studied river effects are hardly to be 
counted. Years ago I remember being told by 
a gentleman, whose father was a resident in 
Limehouse, of how an old gentleman sought leave 
to occupy a room in his house which had a balcony 
overlooking the river. My friend’s father was well- 
to-do, and had no desire to take a lodger into his 
home, and he stoutly refused the request. But the 
old gentleman came again and again, and pleaded so 
hard to be allowed to rent the room, accompanying 
his prayers by most liberal offers of payment before- 
hand, that at last he wrung a reluctant assent to 
his request. Then he came, and shut himself up for 
days at a stretch. He never told his name, and 
never allowed anybody to see the work in which he 
was engaged. But at last that work was finished, 
and he went away; and then it became known that 
it was the great Turner who had been the occupant 
of the room overlooking the river. His love of 
secrecy was notorious, and I do not see the slightest 
ground for attributing the mystery he observed 
regarding his rooms at Chelsea to the discreditable 
reason which some persons assign for it. Still, there 
can be no doubt that it would be foolish to attempt 
to set up a second shrine, on the model of the Carlyle 
house, in Chelsea. 

Of the little left to interest us in politics (Chitral 
always excepted) the most noticeable matter is the 
Trades Union Congress which meets at Cardiff 
to-day. If the result of the division on the new 
Standing Orders should be favourable to the old 
Unionists, under the leadership of Mr. Burns, a 
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heavy blow will be struck at the Independent 
Labour Party and the Socialists generally. The 
resolution as to the “ nationalisation” of everything 
which the Congress carried last year—as a “ pious 
opinion ’—has for the moment destroyed its import- 
ance as a practical political body. It may be hoped 
that the evil which was then done will be undone 
this week, and that the Congress will again take the 
place it ought to have in our public life. 
Tuesday.—The manifesto issued by Mr. Justin 
McCarthy against Mr. Healy and those who are 
assisting that gentleman in his attempts to break up 
the Irish party will probably bring matters to a 
head. It has been apparent for a long time past 
that Mr. Healy has been playing for his own hand, 
and for that alone. However much he may care for 
Home Rule, he is a great deal more anxious to inflict 
damage upon Mr. Dillon and upon those other 
members of the Irish party who stand in the way of 
his own advancement. To those Englishmen who 
are acquainted with the secret history of the Irish 
party since the days of the Parnell disruption, there 
is something almost astounding in the audacity 
shown by Mr. Healy when he brings charges of 
corruption and of selling votes for English gold 
against his colleagues. Nobody knows better than 
he does that there is not a man among those whom 
he thus assails whose hands are not perfectly clean 
in this matter. Apparently, however, he has satisfied 
himself that by pursuing a game of bluster and 
bullying he can drive out of the party all who are 
not prepared to admit his claims to the leadership, 
and he consequently follows that game without the 
slightest regard to the injury he is doing to the 
Irish national cause. Englishmen have no desire to 
meddle in the internal affairs of the Irish party; but 
there are times when they are bound to speak out, and 
those who have been in the closest relationship with 
that party during its struggle for Home Rule, and 
who know the part Mr. Healy has played in that 
struggle both before and behind the scenes, can 
hardly remain silent whilst they see him pursuing 
his present tactics. One thing is clear, and that is 
that until the Irish party has purged itself of the 
virus which is now destroying its usefulness, the 
enemies of Home Rule can afford to fold their hands 
and to go to sleep. Their work is being done for 
them only too well by Messrs. Redmond and Healy. 
Wednesday.—There was a momentary revival of 
political interest at Westminster yesterday when 
Sir Henry Fowler delivered his expected attack upon 
the policy of the present Government in Chitral. 
Sir Henry's statement was carefully guarded, and 
made with an evident sense of the responsibility 
attaching to one who has himself had the control of 
the Government of India. But it was all the 
more weighty because of its moderation, and it is 
impossible not to wonder at the folly of the men 
who, for the purpose of playing to the gallery of 
Jingoes, have with light hearts thrown away one of 
the great defences of our Indian Empire. Lord 
George Hamilton has begun his career at the Indian 
Office badly. If he does not amend his ways we 
may have to thank him for some piece of criminal 
folly equal to the last Afghan War or the annexation 
of Cyprus. His statement about the Indian Cotton 
Duties must complete the discomfiture of the Lanca- 
shire Tories. They have got nothing by the votes they 
gave to the Ministerial candidates two months ago. 
The curtain may be said to have been rung 
down upon the Parliamentary Scene yesterday. For 
some reason or other we had a brief outburst of 
political activity at the clubs. Not a few well- 
known politicians were seen in Pall Mall—including 
Mr. Labouchere, who, I fear, has been suffering 
rather severely during his recent illness. But it 
was only a passing glimpse of their faces that the 
M.P.s afforded us, To-day nearly all of them 
have fled, and for some weeks to come one may 
look more surely for a Member of Parliament at 
Cadenabbia or Pontresina than in Pall Mall. The 
recess is likely to be a long one, for it is improbable 








that the doors at Westminster will be reopened 
much before the middle of February. John Bull is 
going to have the slumber which he professed to 
deride. 

The proceedings of the Trade Union Congress at 
Norwich have dealt a heavy blow at a large body of 
fussy agitators and wire-pullers. How the Congress 
was captured by the Socialists is a story that has 
never yet been told; but those who are acquainted 
with it will appreciate most highly the robust 
“ stand-no-nonsense” manner in which the Unionists 
have regained their independence and sent the 
political adventurers flying. The incident is un- 
questionably even more important than it appears 
to be upon the surface. 

Thursday.—The Indian Budget debate was tame 
yesterday in comparison with that of the previous 
day upon Chitral. It is alleged, by the way, and I 
believe upon good authority, that the military 
authorities to whom Sir Henry Fowler submitted 
the question of the occupation of Chitral, and to 
whom Lord George Hamilton politely referred as 
“men in the street,” were none other than Lord 
Wolseley and Sir Redvers Buller. These eminent 
authorities, it is said, concurred in the opinion of 
Sir Donald Stewart, and, if I am not mistaken, Sir 
Evelyn Wood took the same view. Theonly soldiers 
of eminence who favoured retention were Lord 
Roberts and the present Commander-in-Chief in 
India. Nobody who knows these men will feel that 
their authority is such as to outweigh that of the 
officers whose names I have mentioned. The truth 
is that the Government have made their first bad 
blunder in the decision they have come to with 
regard to Chitral ; and, what is more, they know it! 

The Lord Mayor's visit to Bordeaux is assuming 
proportions that are rather startling. Nobody has 
hitherto suspected Sir Joseph Renals of any desire 
to play the part of an ambassador; yet this is 
apparently the réle he has marked out for himself. 
The veneration which all proper-minded Frenchmen 
feel for “le Lor-Maire” is well known, and there 
is no doubt that Sir Joseph will meet with a very 
hearty reception both in Paris and Bordeaux. But 
whether his mission will have the political effects 
that some persons seem to expect from it is quite 
another matter. For my part, I imagine that the 
visit will not mark a new epoch in the relations of 
the two countries. 

Friday.—After all, there are some things that are 
managed better in England than elsewhere. Here 
is Germany struggling, through its Emperor, with 
the Socialist rabble; and here is France having to 
listen to the doleful music of the infernal machine, 
in order to learn the truth about the anarchists. 
England, meanwhile, acts through her working-men, 
and the Socialist horde are sent about their business 
by a plébiscite of artisans! I do not know how it 
strikes the foreigner; but it certainly seems to me 
that nothing more remarkable than the way in which 
the working-classes have turned upon the Socialists 
has happened in our recent political history. 

It is all over at St. Stephen’s. The Speaker has 
fled ; hardly a Minister is left in town, and Radical 
M.P.s are as scarce as the dodo. For the moment 
the curtain falls upon political controversy ; and yet 
there has seldom been a time when a greater number 
of important political questions were demanding the 
immediate attention of our rulers. Armenia, China, 
the Mekong, the Congo State—there are problems 
here big enough and grave enough to occupy 
Ministers during the whole of the coming recess. 








BEAUTIFUL LONDON. 





HE almost simultaneous appearance of the first 
part of Messrs. Cassell & Company’s remark- 
able publication, “The Queen’s London,” and of 
a very interesting letter in the Daily Chronicle 
from the pen of Mr. Woodward, entitled “ London 
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Beautiful,” calls attention to two sides of a great 
question. That London is beautiful—in its way, 
one of the most beautiful cities of the world—is 
a fact that is made sufficiently apparent by a glance 
at the admirable series of views forming the first 
part of “The Queen's London;” whilst Mr. Wood- 
ward's letter makes it clear that there is still a 
great deal to be done for the improvement of our 
wonderful city before it satisfies the just expecta- 
tions of Londoners themselves. As to its beauty, 
there can, of course, be no doubt in the mind of 
any unprejudiced person. What other European 
capital has a river like the Thames running through 
its very heart? Not Paris, for compared with the 
Thames the Seine is little better than a ditch; nor 
Vienna, for the noble Danube does not pierce the 
Austrian capital as the Thames pierces London. 
Buda-Pesth comes nearer to the possession of this 
special feature of our city than any other European 
capital ; but Buda-Pesth is a village in comparison 
with London. The Thames alone, with its extra- 
ordinary variety of scenery and life, would secure 
for London the palm of beauty among the great 
cities of Europe. Who that has sat on the Terrace 
of the House of Commons, and watched the pro- 
cession of craft of every description—from the 
little pleasure launch to the great barge bearing its 
mountain of hay, slipping up-stream with the flow- 
ing tide—but has felt his imagination touched by 
the strange beauty of the scene. Below him are 
the bridges and the Embankment—that noblest 
of all existing quays; opposite are the palatial 
buildings of St. Thomas’s Hospital; up-stream 
lies the picturesque and venerable mass of Lam- 
beth Palace, and beyond are timber-yards, coal- 
ing staithes, landing-places innumerable, carrying 
the eye onwards to the green reaches of Batter- 
sea Park. And mentioning the parks, where is 
there another city with parks like these, not lying 
outside the walls remote from the haunts of men, 
but in our midst, surrounded by streets and houses 
and the hurrying multitude? A walk along Picca- 
dilly on a summer night, when the sky is of a solemn 
violet, and the lamps are glittering everywhere like 
stars, suggests an enchanted land. We hear the 
murmur of the summer wind in the trees; we see 
the Green Park stretching away from the very edge 
of the pavement—vast, mysterious, unfathomable. 
Beyond it in the distance twinkle the lights of 
Westminster—unapproachable, it seems, across that 
sea of foliage and verdure. And with the peace and 
silence of Nature, as we see it in the park, contrasts 
the roar and movement of one of the world’s greatest 
thoroughfares. We may search Europe in vain to 
find a counterpart to Piccadilly and the Green Park. 

Yes; London is wonderfully beautiful, despite 
the terrible poverty and squalor that co-exist with 
that beauty. There are quaint nooks in the City 
that recall Prague and Nuremberg. There are 
“bits” in Kensington Gardens that surpass any- 
thing in the Bois de Boulogne. There are even 
squares that, when one sees them with the natural 
eye, are fairly startling in their picturesqueness. 
And, above all, we have everywhere the beauty of 
association—the memories which connect the city of 
to-day with the city where dwelt our fathers in 
days that have passed into history, and under cir- 
cumstances that their children, even with the aid of 
chroniclers as faithful as Mr. Pepys, are wholly 
powerless to realise. But as Mr. Woodward, a 
practical, hard-headed, modern architect has made 
clear to us, in the letter to which we have referred, 
there is still a great deal to be done to make our 
London what it ought to be. Some years ago Mr. 
Shaw-Lefevre, who has added much already to 
the beauty of the capital, contributed to THE 
SPEAKER certain striking suggestions for its farther 
improvement. Mr. Shaw-Lefevre’s chief proposal 
was for the creation of nothing less than a double 
zone of boulevards round London. The inner zone 
was to take the Marylebone Road as part of its line ; 
the outer was to lie a mile or more beyond that 





thoroughfare. Those who know the Ringstrasse of 
Vienna and the boulevards of Paris will not need to 
be told of the beauty which the execution of such a 
place would add to London. Some day we trust the 
vision will be realised. When it is we shall have a 
city which will be a joy to the whole earth. But, 
unlike Paris and Vienna, there is no line ploughed 
round London by the military strategist, that in 
days of peace the artist may convert into a noble 
thoroughfare. For the present, therefore, it would 
seem that we must be satisfied with more modest 
achievements. Two for which we are indebted to 
Mr. Shaw-Lefevre and, if we mistake not, to his 
successor, Mr. Herbert Gladstone, are about to be 
carried out. The first is the removal of the block of 
ancient dwelling houses in Old Palace Yard that 
now obstructs our view of the Abbey. Within a 
few years those houses will have disappeared, and 
the world will at last be able to understand the 
glorious beauty of one of its noblest and most 
sacred edifices. Will the time ever come when the 
hideous parish church of St. Margaret's, which now 
makes it impossible to obtain a full view of the 
flank of the great structure, will be removed else- 
where? We almost tremble at the suggestion, 
remembering the eloquence with which the Dean of 
Canterbury but recently spoke of a building so long 
the scene of his successful labours. But after all we 
might find a better site for the parish church of the 
Houses of Parliament than that which St. Margaret’s 
now occupies, and in finding it we would remove a 
terrible excrescence from one of the most glorious 
groups of public buildings in the world. The other 
improvement that is about to be carried out is the 
removal of the houses that now occupy one side of 
King Street, and the creation of an approach to the 
Houses of Parliament worthy of their architectural 
magnificence and historic dignity. 

These great improvements, as we have said, are 
about to be carried out. But there are a score of 
others, regarding the necessity of which all are 
agreed, that still hang fire. The London County 
Council made a brave fight for “ betterment,” but 
we believe it would have commanded the public 
sympathy more entirely if it had not held its hand 
from the execution of great works of improvement 
pending the moment when that vexed question 
should be settled. Where is the long-promised 
central avenue from the Strand to Holborn? How 
much longer are we to wait until the intersection 
of the Strand by Wellington Street is made some- 
thing else than a danger and a nuisance? Above 
all, when are we to see the old Holywell Street, the 
new Booksellers’ Row, swept away, and the bottle 
neck which congests the traffic between East and 
West removed? Everybody is agreed as to the 
necessity for these improvements, just as everybody 
is agreed that the present approaches to the Tower 
Bridge are a disgrace. Why tarry the reformers on 
their way? And how much longer must we wait 
before we see the opening-up of a free line of com- 
munication between the Mall and Charing Cross? 
Here is an improvement that could be executed in a 
few weeks at a trifling cost. Everything is ready 
for it. From the west side of Spring Gardens to 
Hyde Park Corner there is a noble thoroughfare 
only waiting to be used. But for some reason or 
other the authorities allow it to be almost wasted. 
For how much longer are we to endure this scandal? 
There are minor improvements that might be 
carried out without difficulty and almost without 
expense, if those in power would but give their 
minds to the subject. Trafalgar Square, for ex- 
ample, might be made really beautiful at no great 
cost, and the “finest site in Europe”—as men 
were wont to call it—turned to the best ad- 
vantage. Mr. Woodward, we observe, suggests 
that Mr. Gilbert’s magnificent fountain should be 
removed from Piccadilly Circus, where it is clearly 
out of place, and planted in Trafalgar Square, where 
it would supersede the wretched basins that now 
exist there. The suggestion seems an excellent one, 
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and it will, we trust, be adopted. But whatever 
else may be done, we hope that our authorities will 
for the future prevent the commission of such 
outrages upon good taste and the rights of the 
community as are exemplified by Shaftesbury Avenue 
and the railway arch across Ludgate Hill. We 
do not know how the abomination of the railway 
arch came to be perpetrated. Presumably “the 
City” chose for once to wink at an outrage upon 
the interests it pretends todefend. But Shaftesbury 
Avenue, with its squalor and its paltry meanness 
and dishonesty, we know to be the fitting memorial 
of the public body which for a time controlled the 
architectural fortunes of the greatest of modern 
cities. 








MEMORIES OF THE GREAT WAR. 





HIS week has witnessed the twenty-fifth anni- 
versary of Sedan, and many Englishmen who 
vividly remember that catastrophe of a dynasty 
must have been auditing their impressions, recalling 
the emotions with which, as spectators of a terrific 
panorama, they followed the rapid events of the 
great war. We can all see now that Sadowa was 
the precursor of Sedan, that the overthrow of the 
Austrian arms in 1866 filled the next four years 
with preparations for the struggle between Prussia 
and France; but in 1870 we were as ignorant of 
the situation as Lord Granville, who, a few weeks 
before the declaration of war, assured Europe that 
there was not acloud on its horizon. The. fifteenth of 
July saw the challenge; the cry of “ Berlin !” 
rang through the streets of Paris; and in England 
most people accepted this confidence as prophetic. 
French élan was to carry the eagles to Potsdam, 
and after that who could tell what might happen ? 
It would be a long war, and German tenacity 
might prevail in the end; but the beginning 
was a certain victory for France. A fortnight 
passed; we waited daily for the news that the 
French had crossed the Rhine; nobody suspected 
the ease and celerity with which the silent Moltke 
was concentrating his legions. One afternoon, the 
newsboys were crying, “ First battle on the Rhine; 
defeat of the Prussians!” Men shrugged their 
shoulders; this was what we all expected. The 
insignificant affair at Saarbriick, where the hapless 
Prince Imperial received his “ baptism of fire,” was 
for the moment magnified as the prelude of a 
series of French triumphs. That was on a Satur- 
day ; on the Monday morning stupefied crowds 
gazed at the contents’ bills of the daily papers. 
“Two great battles; total defeat of the French!” 
Thus was the spell of Gallic prowess broken. “I 
have totally defeated Marshal MacMahon with the 
greater part of my army”; so ran the simple mes- 
sage of the Crown Prince Frederick. At Worth and 
Weissenburg the tremendous engine of war, forged 
by the genius of Moltke, was revealed to a be- 
wildered Europe. 

A month later the Second Empire was in the 
dust, and Napoleon III. was a prisoner. In “La 
Débacle” Zola has described with pitiless detail that 
unfortunate monarch’s last march, when the fatal 
counsel of the Empress Eugénie prevailed, and 
instead of falling back on Paris, the dejected legions 
were led into the ignominious impasse of Sedan. 
Here in England we knew nothing of the distraction 
at the Emperor’s headquarters, of the incredible folly 
which left the French officers as completely ignorant 
of the topography in this part of France as if they 
were wandering in a foreign country without maps. 
It seemed, indeed, that little short of a miracle could 
save Napoleon’s fortunes now ; but no man was pre- 
pared for the crowning disaster. The day after 
Sedan came the news that the Emperor and eighty 
thousand men were captives of King William! 
Military critics were paralysed. Nothing in war, 
ancient or modern, offered any parallel. The capitu- 








lation of Mack and his twenty-five thousand 
Austrians at Ulm shrank into commonplace. Tac- 
tician and moralist alike stood aghast at a 
downfall, before which even the last throw of 
the greatest Napoleonic gambler on the plains of 
Waterloo seemed to pale. Yet the surprises of this 
amazing drama were not exhausted. The Second 
Empire was succeeded by the third Republic, and 
the tide of war rolled to the gates of Paris. It was 
about this time that the Londoner began to notice a 
curiously foreign complexion in his thoroughfares. 
Everywhere he encountered refugees ; the tongue of 
France sounded daily in his ears, but not with the 
old note of spontaneous gaiety. Sad and careworn 
faces met him at every turn; the dread of ill news 
brooded on them all. Their beloved Paris was 
menaced by the invader, and their dearest kindred 
were shut in the beleaguered city. In those dark 
days of the exiles, the first page of the Times was 
strange and mournful reading. Towards the end of 
December, 1870, two columns of that journal every 
morning were full of messages to the besieged. One 
pathetic formula was common to most of them: 
“ Priére & quiconque lira ces lignes de faire savoir a M. 
Blondet, 30 Quai du Louvre, que toute sa famille va 
bien.” Sometimes the news was bad. “ Votre fils 
Georges est prisonnier 4 Hildesheim.” ‘“ Ma mére est 
morte 4’ Hammersmith.” In some cases the receipt of 
letters by balloon was joyfully acknowledged; in 
others hope deferred made the heart sink. “Cher 
docteur, trois mois sans nouvelles de vous, et de 
notre chére malade.” “Sa femme désire vivement 
une lettre.” Money is urgently needed by one; an- 
other begs the dear breadwinner, shut up in Paris, 
to think of himself first. ‘Ne fais pas d’économies ; 
ta santé avant tout.” It was thought that these 
appeals were made in the hope that the Times would 
be smuggled into Paris; but another plan was to 
photograph the front page on a reduced scale, and 
entrust it to a carrier-pigeon. When the bird 
arrived in Paris, the photograph was enlarged, and 
the contents made known to many who suffered not 
only the hardships of the siege, but also the tortures 
of anxiety for the absent wives and children. Never, 
surely, were carrier-pigeons winged with so much 
love and sorrow. 

New Year’s Day, 1871, brought another startling 
climax. The birth of the German Empire was pro- 
claimed at Versailles in the ancient palace of the 
Bourbons; and Bismarck crowned the work of 
Moltke. This triumph of German unity, enthroned 
amidst the ruins of bygone dynasties and the 
humiliation of a conquered people, was the most 
dramatic event of the century. What resource 
was left to the destiny which had thrilled us with 
this succession of marvels? In the East of France, 
the gallant Bourbaki prolonged an unequal struggle, 
and the renown of Garibaldi was dimmed by a 
forlorn enterprise of succour. The Red Shirt 
which conquered Sicily and Naples, and hurled 
Bomba into obscurity, was powerless against 
the Teuton. Surely the conflict was over, and 
France was left to heal her gaping wounds. But 
fate had not done with her, and civil strife was to 
eclipse the horrors of the invasion. Scarcely had 
the victorious Germans evacuated Paris, shouting 
mockery at the memorials of the Napoleonic con- 
quests, as they defiled through the Arc de Triomphe, 
when the Commune began its reign of blood, and a 
new war was waged with far more bitterness than 
the other—a war in which the very elements of 
civilised society were thrown into the caldron. An 
Englishman has written the most graphic description 
of that horrible welter of savagery in which the in- 
surrection was suppressed. By that time men in 
Paris were so used to the constant stream of deadly 
missilesthat Mr. Forbesdid not hesitate toskipthrough 
a hail of bullets in an exposed place, as a short cut 
to the café where he wished to breakfast. The cap- 
ture of a barricade by the Versaillists brought him 
to the very jaws of death, for he was thrown un- 
ceremoniously against a wall, to be shot with other 
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prisoners, when he happily convinced an officer that 
he was no Communist by the absence of powder 
stains from his fighting thumb. Another English- 
man was not so fortunate. He owned a little shop 
in the Champs Elysées, and when the Versailles 
troops entered Paris, in his eagerness to resume 
business, he rushed out to take down his shutters. 
The last bullet of the victors killed him on the spot, 
a martyr to the shopkeeping instinct of his race. 

Some of us can remember the melancholy spec- 
tacle which greeted us when we visited Paris im- 
mediately after the Commune: the beautiful city 
maimed and scarred, the environs full of graves, 
the people infuriated not against the invader, but 
against the visionaries who had sought to found a 
~-illennium by incendiarism, pillage, and massacre. 
It is a memory which makes all other experience 
trivial. In the course of a few months we lived 
through convulsions that seemed to add a whole 
cycle to the age of the world, and gave the his- 
torian such stupendous matter as may well occupy 
him far into the indefinite future. 








JUDAISM AND JINGOISM., 





Sen is a great deal of cant talked about our 
superiority as a race and nation, and con- 
sequent calling to inherit the earth. It is hardly 
necessary to mention this fact, though one is some- 
times surprised to hear the cant canted afresh in 
unexpected quarters. But, on the other hand, while 
fully acknowledging our weak points—and they are 
many—and the qualities wherein this or shat one 
of our neighbours may excel us, we cannot in 
sincerity pretend that we occupy an_ inferior 
place among the nations. Or, to be more accurate, 
we cannot pretend that we think so. If such is 
the fact, of course, it would be good for us to know 
it; and, surely, if we are willing to face the facts 
honestly, we cannot fail to arrive at a wholesome 
perception of the truth. But to try and repent of 
shortcomings we are not yet conscious of is, as 
we all know, conducive to insincerity. 

Our system of representative government is by 
no means perfect; but yet it blunders along some- 
how, while more perfectly devised constitutions fail 
to “march.” The condition of the poor is a crying 
evil, and our “ labour question” presses for solution, 
yet we find despairing continental agitators ad- 
mitting that England does not seem to be driven 
to such desperate remedies as they would use. Our 
treatment of subject and “inferior” races is re- 
corded on many a black page of shame; and it 
does not mend matters to compare ourselves with 
French, Germans, or Portuguese, to the disadvan- 
tage of the latter. Still, we have the grace to feel 
ashamed when the wrong is brought to our know- 
ledge; we do to some extent acknowledge a duty 
in the matter, and we have made, and do make, 
efforts—however feeble and inadequate—to do it. 
We cannot deny that many, if not most, of the 
people compendiously classed as “natives” prefer 
our rule—if foreign rule there must be—to that 
of any other Europeans. 

What then? Even were the record more satis- 
factory than we can honestly feel it to be, it 
scarcely warrants the fanfares of patriotic self- 
glorification some of us would like to indulge in. 
The nearer any man approaches a high ideal, the 
less likely is he to plume himself on such achieve- 
ment as due to his own supreme merit, or to be 
hard on his neighbours for falling short of the 
same. 

One of the most misunderstood and misused 
documents in the world is St. Paul’s Epistle to the 
Romans. It has been used to support a system of 
thought which has made the Christian religion a 
terror and despair to tens of thousands since the 
days of the Reformation—nay, since St. Augustine. 








That system we do not wish here to discuss; doubt- 
less it had a reason for existing, and represented one 
aspect of truth to those who first worked it out. 
They probably scarcely anticipated the form it 
would assume in the hands of those who, in 
Coleridge’s words, loved Christianity better than 
truth, and their own sect or church better than 
Christianity. 

St. Paul little dreamed of the battery of dry 
propositions, the intricate network of repellent 
dogma that would be deduced in after ages from 
this passionate protest of his against a narrow- 
minded national exclusiveness. That is what it 
amounts to. The Jews led the van of the world— 
not, indeed, in material civilisation, in art, or in 
intellectual culture, but in religious thought and the 
religious consciousness. It would have been folly 
for them to deny that they were in this respect 
better—that is to say, more favoured—than the rest 
of the world. But so far were they from attempt- 
ing to deny it that they showed themselves offens- 
ively and arrogantly conscious of superiority, and, 
moreover, attributed the same to some inherent 
merit in themselves. The Almighty, they thought, 
favoured them because He found them worthier 
than the rest of the world. St. Paul’s argument 
shows that the truth is the very reverse of thie, 
They were better than others (so far as they 
were better) because they were specially favoured ; 
and they were so favoured, not by way of being 
invested with an exclusive share in God's love 
(whose universality this epistle so passionately 
proclaims), but in order to make them the channels 
by which this love was to reach the rest of mankind. 
Some of the Old Testament prophets had partially 
grasped this great truth, while others had not got 
beyond looking forward to the enslavement of the 
Gentiles and the material supremacy of their own 
people. But to the Jews of the Christian era it was as 
abhorrent as Luther's preaching was to the Roman 
clergy of his time—as the abolitionism of Chan- 
ning and Garrison was to the aristocracy of the 
South. 

It is curious to think of the process by which this 
Emancipation Proclamation of the human spirit was 
turned into the instrument of its enslavement. 
Bishop Colenso’s reassertion of its true meaning 
thirty-four years ago was described by the late 
Bishop of Cape Town as bristling with heresies; and, 
more recently, we find Archdeacon Farrar boggling 
over Predestination and Freewill in a manner which 
suggests that even he, though no reactionary theo- 
logian, has not fully apprehended St. Paul's meaning, 
or is not prepared to advocate a view of it which 
would sweep away the cobwebs of so many centuries. 

But, to come back to our starting-point, the 
application is obvious, and need not be followed out 
in detail. 

No doubt, when one has grown accustomed to 
look upon one’s self as the end and not the means, it 
is not easy to adopt the opposite view at a moment's 
notice. But that is a lesson which, in one form or 
another, most individuals have to learn, and, if so, 
why not nations? Patriotism was the highest word 
of so much that was good and great in past time 
that national unselfishness is a hard saying. But 
when we have attained to it we shall find it no 
more incompatible with patriotism than the latter 
now is with family affection. 








THE DRAMA. 





“ ALABAMA "—“ THE SWORDSMAN’'S DAUGHTER.” 


HE theatrical recess is at an end, and the West 
End houses are re-opening on every side. Due 
proportions guarded, this announcement is not with- 
out its significance. It means that some thousands 
of respectable Londoners are once more able to 
amuse themselves after dinner; that some hundreds 
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of carpenters, scene-shifters, lime-light men, dressers, 
programme vendors, and cloak-room attendants are 
able to earn their bread and butter; and that some 
scores of playwrights, managers, actors, and thea- 
trical journalists, are once more able to feel that, in 
Dr. Johnson’s phrase, they are carrying on the 
system of life. It would ill become me to under- 
rate the importance of these things. There is a 
proverb about birds fouling their own nests which it 
is salutary to remember. But I will not deny that it 
has cost me no little effort to place myself at what 
conscience and reflection tell me is the proper point of 
view. Only a week ago, and I scanned the theatrical 
advertisements in the London paper (when the post- 
man condescended to deliver it) with a disinterested 
equanimity that verged on callousness. The 
“notices” of the new pieces—for there were one or 
two novelties, though I am bound to suppose them 
of no consequence—had for me an exquisitely comic 
air of much ado about nothing. I read that Mr. This 
and Miss That acted their parts in such and such a 
way; there were distinctions and comparisons; and 
the audience, it seemed, were enthusiastic or frac- 
tious or insisted upon a speech from the manager. 
How absurd it all looked to me, to whom the hour 
of high tide and the bell for luncheon were then 
far more momentous matters. And now I am back 
again, grinding away at “ notices” myself, and some- 
body else is by that sea-shore thinking what an ass I 
am to make such a fuss about trifles. This is a 
chastening reflection. My only consolation is that 
there is hardly any human interest which, subjected 
to the same test, will not furnish the same dis- 
heartening results. 

Do not attribute this autobiographic digression 
to “egomania.” I am always more “ difficult,” as 
the French say, more captious, after a prolonged 
absence from the theatre; I have forgotten some 
of its limitations and am apt to expect from it more 
than it can give—hence, I suspect, a liberal discount 
ought to be taken off any strictures I may pass on 
the plays presented to me immediately upon my 
return. I have this suspicion about my views of 
Alabama, the American play by an American author, 
Mr. Augustus Thomas, with which Mr. Willard has 
opened a season at the Garrick. Very likely this is a 
better play than I take it to be. Mr. Thomas’s in- 
tentions, there is no gainsaying, are wholly laudable. 
He has tried to give us that rare thing, a play 
of “still life” and “local colour,” to create an 
“atmosphere,” to interest us in what the now dis- 
credited school of French “ naturalists” used so 
solemnly to call “le milieu.” And, what is more, 
Mr. Thomas’s still life and local colour and atmo- 
sphere have the merit of freshness. A picture of 
life and manners in a Southern State, a decade or 
two after “the war,” is a novelty, at any rate 
for me. It is an engaging picture. We see life 
conducted in Panama hats and without waistcoats. 
There is a “bayou” in the background—the very 
name is a languorous delight—and we hear of maple- 
syrup and magnolias and “edible frogs.” There is 
an old world courtesy in the manners, and a fine 
chivalry. A mere attorney is perpetually saying, 
“TI kiss your hand.” A district magistrate hears 
causes in his shirt-sleeves on a garden-seat—our 
old friend the Cadi under the palm-tree, with a 
difference—and threatens to “smash the ugly face” 
of an ungallant plaintiff. When a pretty woman is 
menaced, every man in the neighbourhood wants to 
fight a duel on her behalf. Against these are set 
one or two sharp, go-a-head Yankees as a foil, just to 
let us see that we are catching the last glimpses of a 
vanishing world. Not merely the manners, but the 
very features of the landscape are in picturesque 
decay. This old gate in the foregound, upon 
which the limelight hovers so steadily and which 
serves as point de repére, trysting-place, and 
sermon-text for all the personages in turn, has but 
One post; its fellow was knocked over in the war. 
Once “this gate was in its proud perfection—both 
posts standing.” You see the pathos, the lacrime 








rerum. By the gate-post is a dismantled cannon— 
another relic of the war. Ivy is growing over it, and 
a meadow-lark has built her nest in its very mouth— 
a “symbol,” of course, obvious enough to be dilated 
upon by all and sundry in the play. To complete 
the still life and the local colour and the atmosphere, 
you have the soft speech of the South, a lisping, 
drawling speech without “r’s,” and with all the 
syllables melted together—the very maple-syrup of 
language. Thus “Mrs.” becomes “ M's,” and the 
name “ Decatur” something like “ Decayah.” You 
feel it is all very fresh and naive and bland; you 
feed upon lotuses (or edible frogs); you get what 
I suppose is the genuine Southern feeling. The 
“push” and briskness of the “ gentlemen from the 
North” seems an intolerable intrusion. “ Lazily, 
lazily,” you sing—with Miss May Yohé, in quite 
another piece. 

But that, unhappily, is not all. You cannot 
make a four-act play out of local colour. You must 
have some sort of story; and, to my mind, Mr. 
Thomas gives us the wrong sort. The choice lay 
between incident and character, and he has chosen 
incident. There is a sequence of irritating little 
plots, none of which is developed. First, the villain 
lays claim to a lady’s estate, and is challenged to a 
duel by one of her friends. This plot is promptly 
dropped to make room for the old story of the 
scapegrace son returning home after many years, 
wealthy and wise, at once a dieu vengeur and an 
oncle d’Amérique. This, in turn, gives place to a 
frustrated elopement. The result is a confusing 
patchwork ; the author, so intent upon observing 
the unities of time and place, has forgotten the 
unity of action. But was it action at all that was 
wanted? I think not. Movement of any kind is 
out of harmony with that placid environment. I 
think Mr. Thomas should have addressed himself 
to the portrayal of character in repose. He should 
have dwelt upon the “ humours,” the quaint oddities, 
the mellowness, the patriarchal simplicity of his 
principal personages, sparing for them some of the 
wealth of microscopic detail which he has lavished 
upon the gate-post and the maple syrup and the 
edible frogs. Thus, for example, the testy, peevish, 
chivalrous old planter, played by Mr. Fernandez, 
might have been elaborated into a real character, 
instead of degenerating, as he rapidly does, into the 
heavy father (“ Jack, you dog!” and “Bless you, 
my children,” ete. etc.) of the conventional stage. 
In the mathematician's (and George Eliot’s) phrase, 
the treatment should have been static rather than 
dynamic. As it is, the two personages which are 
static, which have nothing to do with the little 
sequence of plots, but merely present Southern man- 
ners and whims, a pair of local attorneys, played (and 
cleverly played) by Messrs. John Mason and F. H. 
Tyler, are the happiest features of the play. Neither 
Miss Marion Terry nor Mr. Willard has any part to 
speak of. Whatever my disappointment, however, 
with the working-out of the play—and remember 
my preliminary admission of captiousness—I grate- 
fully recognise in Mr. Augustus Thomas quite a new 
sort of American playwright, who eschews violence 
and “smartness,” and has an undoubted gift of 
bringing into the theatre those impalpable graces of 
life that are so rarely to be met with there. 

At the Adelphi you have a French melodrama, 
Le Maitre d Armes of Messrs. Jules Mary and Georges 
Grisier, Englished by Messrs. Brandon Thomas and 
Clement Scott as The Swordsman’s Daughter. Two 
duels (one a sort of ordeal by combat in a court of 
justice) and several assaults-at-arms should delight 
all amateurs of fence. The story of the betrayed 
maiden (Miss Millward) and her stern parent (Mr. 
Terriss, a monumental maitre d’armes), which serves 
as a pretext for the cut-and-thrust business, is like 
the weight of the elephant in the Cambridge 
problem, a negligible quantity. Mr. Harry Nicholls’s 
conception of a dashing French nobleman, is every 
whit as pleasing a curiosity as the average French- 
man’s idea of “ Le Lor’ maire.” A. B. W. 
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DISAPPEARANCE OF 


——_~ 


THE PRUDENCE JANE. 
FYVHE question was: What had become of Pru- 
dence Jane? Mrs. Cobbledick and her two 
neighbours held different opinions, upon which they 
disputed till Mr. Cobbledick came up in a hurry, 
and was applied to. He should say the best thing 
would be to send into Princetown, and ascertain 
whether Prudence Jane had been enticed by the 
dissipations of the convict Metropolis to walk the in- 
tervening mile. Mrs. Cobbledick scouted the notion. 
“T tell thee I zee'r wi’ my awn eyes these blessed 
minnit, Joseph Jums, an’ thee’st zee vor theezel’ 
‘er bain't on the Princes-town road.” 

It was undeniable. The Princetown road was 
clear all the way. The little station stood out 
against a brilliant blue sky at the top of the hill, 
and the distant sound of a shunting engine rolled 
over the moor to them. 

“T war'n’ wan o’ they blaggerds ’ve brawk jail 
an’ runned off ‘long wi’ ’er,” said Mrs. Cobbledick, 
putting the corner of a holland apron in her eye. 
“An’ thee’st stan’ there thicky way, lookin’ like 
the gawky vule you be, Joseph Jums! If thee wast 
& man, thee’st do summat else but gape. I'm no 
patience w'ee!” 

Mr. Cobbledick, taunted into action, walked aim- 
lessly round the yard, and, stooping, applied his eye 
to a rat hole in the stack of peat standing ready 
for consumption upon his hearth. Prudence Jane, 
as Mrs. Cobbledick afterwards remarked, was not 
very big for her years, but it was the lowest 
hypocrisy for Joseph Jums to assume a possibility 
of finding her in the turr’ pile. That was after- 
wards. At present, her indignation was too strong 
for words, and when her spouse picked himself 
out of the mud, and ruefully rubbed his head, she 
felt relieved. But she was no nearer the solution 
of the question which she put to everybody who 
spoke to her: Where was her Prudence Jane? 


Round a bend, not far away, the brown road 
dipped to Devil’s Bridge, and, having passed the 
gorge, went on and up for a mile or more, rolling 
skyward till it seemed like a ribbon curled by the 
wind round Leaden Tor. Due west it went, towards 
the cultivated land, disappearing by green lanes 
into the valley of the Meavy. This evening the 
sun was a red balloon, threatening to fall on the 
Cornish hills, so far away, and set their purple 
heather cloaks on fire. 

Prudence Jane no sooner saw it, as she reached 
the crest, than she clapped her hands, and pointed 
to it with many signs of pleasure and excitement. It 
was the first time she had seen the Cornish hills. 
She saw them before Pietro, because she was sitting 
on the top of the organ, and Pietro was pushing it. 
Heavy work it was, too, though Prudence Jane added 
little to the weight of the organ. Pietro was tired, 
but he brightened up at this display of enthusiasm, 
stopped, and clapped his hands too. Such a sunset 
had he seen many times over hills very much further 
away, and the blue of the sky reminded him of other 
things that were very far away also—back in the 
mists of past years. And, after he had clapped his 
hands, Pietro sighed, and hammed— 

“ De’ miei bollenti spiriti 
il giovanile ardore ° 
He looked up at Prudence Jane, smiled, mopped his 
forehead and rubbed his arms. It had been a 
fatiguing day, and had not yielded much. In Exeter, 
he had charmed the élite of the city with the most 
select airs from the Italian opera, rendered in 
a masterly way, especially the trills and the 
bravura passages. They had thought so well of 
the performance that he was able to set off upon 
the hilly twelve miles to Moreton Hampstead with 
three-and-sixpence in his pocket. But lodgings are 
dear in the summer, and Pietro left Moreton with 
his capital reduced to tenpence, fourpence having 
been subscribed that morning by a ladies’ boarding 





school, which he had regaled with a pot-pourri of 
airs from Jl Trovatore, Sixteen miles to Princetown, 
across the moor. The frowning tors seemed to him 
like the statues of so many Goths and Huns, so little 
did they relax the severity of their looks when, at 
Post Bridge, he stopped and played a few classic 
melodies. The Cyclopean bridge there was as un- 
sympathetic as granite could be. It did not echo the 
sounds that were so small and shrill in the windy 
wilderness, but seemed to prefer the sonorous music 
of its own river. The keen wind made his cough 
worse too. A few children came out from a cottage 
and stared. But when Pietro approached them, hat 
in hand, they screamed, and ran for the shelter of 
maternal petticoats, the owner of which scolded him 
away as a good-for-nought. 

Pietro was so dispirited that he wheeled the 
organ through Princetown without halting, and he 
was in the last stage of fag and languor when 
Prudence Jane came up to him as he sat by the road- 
side with his head resting on the organ, and tears 
slowly forcing their way through the dust on his 
brown cheeks. 

“Purty! purty!” said Prudence Jane softly, 
referring to the organ. Pietro looked up and saw a 
little face, very healthy-red, and dark eyes into 
which brown hair would find its way, a pink cotton 
frock, and a holland pinafore off the same piece 
from which Mrs. Cobbledick’s apron was cut. Pietro 
smiled—for the first time since he had doffed his hat 
to the boarding school. Prudence Jane was en- 
couraged to come nearer, and to lock, somewhat 
curiously, at the picture on the front of the organ. 
Pietro turned the handle, and the while the pipes 
mourned over the decline of the old school of 
Italian opera the picture moved, and gave place to 
another. That induced Prudence Jane to clap her 
hands vigorously, and when Pietro stopped, she 
picked a foxglove growing on the bank and gave it 
to him. Pietro fixed it in his hat, where it nodded 
gaily, and played again, until he had exhausted his 
programme of tunes, and shown his panorama from 
end to end. 

“None more!” said Pietro, lifting his hands. 

“Purty, purty!” said Prudence Jane. “’Gain! 
*gain!” 

It then occurred to Pietro that she might be 
amused if he allowed her to turn the handle. So he 
set her on his knee and showed her how it was done. 
Prudence Jane, with face flushed, and heart in an 
ecstasy of bliss, exhibited the panorama to Pietro, 
and entertained him with his entire recital as well 
as he could have played it himself. Then she turned 
and kissed his face. Pietro took out his fortune. 
Five pence were left, and he gave one of them to 
Prudence Jane, who held it in her fat little hand, 
and stood watching him while he prepared to resume 
his journey. 

“Good-bye,” said Pietro. But before he had 
wheeled his combined musical and pictorial estab- 
lishment ten yards, he found that Prudence Jane 
was trotting beside him. Pietro’s English was 
limited. He did not know how to get rid of this 
Dartmoor pixy. 

“ Good-bye, good-bye!” said he, and waved his 
hand. But Prudence Jane still followed, and they 
were soon at the bottom of the hill by Devil’s Bridge. 
Then Pietro stopped and scratched his head, and 
Prudence Jane began to turn the handle, sending 
lugubrious sounds floating down the lonely wind- 
swept gorge. 

“ Good-bye, good-bye!” said Pietro, reducing his 
store to threepence. He picked up the handles and 
wheeled on, across the bank called Devil's Bridge ; 
but was brought to a sudden stop by Prudence Jane, 
who pulled the tails of his coat as she was used 
to pull the rope reins, of which her father’s grey 
mare took no notice, when she was seated on his 
knee in the farm cart. Pietro was perplexed. He 
could do nothing but smile at Prudence Jane, who 
laughed back at him, and, clambering to the top of 
the organ, sat herself comfortably on it, and 
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intimated her desire to ride. The hill was steep and 
long, and Pietro was faint with a hungry walk of 
twenty miles across the moor. But he struggled on 
to the top, and had strength enough left to join 
in Prudence Jane's applause of the sunset. Pietro 
hardly liked to admit it to himself, but he was 
feeling queerly. And the blue sky, and the roseate 
clouds, and the soft purple of the distant tors, and 
the dark skin and black eyes of Prudence Jane, made 
it impossible for him to believe that he was in 
England. When he rested at the roadside again, 
and Prudence Jane once more sat on his knee 
and turned the handle to the tune of Lunga da lei, 
Pietro sang, sadly enough: 


“O mio rimorso! Oh infamia 
io vissi in tale erore 
ma il turpe sonno a frangere 
il ver mi balend! 
Per poco in seno acque tati 
o grido, o grido dell’onore, 
m’avrai securo vindice 
quest’ onta laverd. ... 


” 


He sang no further, but let Prudence Jane finish 
the tune. And when it was done, he talked much 
and fast to her in his own language, and Prudence 
Jane answered, “Purty! purty! ‘Gain! ’gain!” 
until Pietro’s head dropped back to the grass and 
he spread his arms out, and his eyes were closed. 
Prudence Jane patted him on the cheek once or 
twice, but she could not wake him up. And even 
when she turned the handle again, and had gone 
through the panorama and the programme three 
times, Pietro had not moved. 


There were lights flitting about on the moor, just 
as they used to do when pixies carried lanterns and 
led honest men to their deaths by luring them into 
the bright green bogs. The hills echoed with the 
cry— 

“Prudence Ja-ane!” 

Mrs. Cobbledick, Mr. Cobbledick, the two neigh- 
bours, and the policeman from Princetown were 
scouring the hills, and had reached the height from 
which Prudence Jane saw the sunset. 

“ Prudence Ja-a-ane!” cried Mrs. Cobbledick, as 
though it were a final appeal to the moorland sprites 
to restore her lost baby. . 

A weird, whistling sound came through the night 
air as Prudence Jane woke up, and involuntarily 
turned the handle once. 

The women shrieked. 

“Lor’ a’ massy! Pixies!” gasped Mrs. Cobble- 
dick, and almost fainted. 

But the Princetown policeman, lantern in hand, 
was bending over the organ, and Prudence Jane was 
screwing up her eyes because of the strong light. 

“Thicky’s the vella "ve a-decoyed ’er away!” 
said the Princetown policeman. And while Mrs. 
Cobbledick was hugging Prudence Jane with all her 
might, Mr. Cobbledick and the constable were 
roughly shaking Pietro, and promising him a night’s 
lodging in the cell. But he would not wake, and 
when the policeman put a hand on the white face 
he shuddered, for it was as cold as a stone. 


R, A. J. WALLING. 








CROMWELL. 


———>e—_ 


OW on his last of ways, 
The great September star, 
That crowned him on the days 
Of Worcester and Dunbar, 
Shines through the violent night afar. 


This day, his England knows 
Freedom and fear in one; 
She holds her breath, while goes 
Her mighty mastering son ; 
His sceptre sword its work hath done. 








O crowning mercy, Death! 
Peace to the stormy heart, 

Peace to the passionate breath, 

And awful eyes: their part 

Is done, for thou their victor art ! 


Yet, is it peace with him ? 
Answer, O Drogheda’s dead! 

O ghosts, beside the dim 
Waters and shadows dread ! 
What of his coming shall be said ? 


Answer, O fatal King! 
Whose sad, prophetic eyes 
Foresaw his glory bring 
Thy death! He also lies 
Dead: hath he peace, O King of sighs ? 


His soul's most secret thought 
Eternal Light declares : 

He, who in darkness wrought, 
To very Truth now bares 
All hidden hopes, ali deep despairs. 


Maintains he in Death’s land 
The quarrel of the Lord, 
As when from his live hand 
Leaped lightnings of the sword ? 
Is Come, good servant ! his reward? 


Hath the word come, Well done ! 
Or the pure word of doom, 
Sending him from the sun 
To walk in bitter gloom, 
With the lost angels of the tomb ? 


Prince of the iron rod 
And war's imperious mail, 
Did he indeed for God 
Fight ever, and prevail, 
Bidding the Lord of hosts All Hail ? 


Or was it ardent lust 
Of majesty and might, 

That stung and fired and thrust 
His soul into the fight : 
Mystic desire and fierce delight? 


Nay, peace for ever more, 
O martyred souls! He comes, 
Your conquered conqueror : 
No tramplings now nor drums 
Are his, who wrought your martyrdoms, 


Tragic, triumphant form, 
He comes to your dim ways, 

Comes upon wings of storm : 
Greet him, with pardoning praise, 
With marvelling awe, with equal gaze! 


LIONEL JOHNSON, 








A LITERARY CAUSERIE. 





WiInwoop READE. 


HERE, at this time of day, does one ever meet 

with the name of Charles Reade’s nephew? 
Except the reviews of his several works which 
appeared at the time of their publication, and a 
pretty full obituary notice in the Atheneum, I 
can at this moment only recall two references to 
him—one in Livingstone’s “ Last Journals,” the other 
in a paper in the Leisure Hour (I think by Mr. David 
Ker), containing personal reminiscences of celebrated 
African travellers. He is there spoken of, if I 
remember right, as handsome and melancholy, with 
a dark, drooping moustache—the very type, one 
would suppose, of those Byronic heroes who were 
the ideals of Elsley Vavasour and his generation. 
The beauty one has to take on trust, never having 
seen a portrait. I know of no published one, and 
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he was not represented—he might have been, one 
thinks, considering that march of his to the Niger— 
among the “ illustrations” gathered together in the 
“Stanley and African Exhibition” of 1890. As to 
the melancholy, that is pretty evident from the 
perusal of what he has left behind for our delectation. 
Of this there is a tolerable quantity: a good deal 
of it rubbish ; some valuable from a scientific point 
of view (I speak diffidently, but believe it to be the 
case) and some that is good as literature. The ques- 
tion is, why—this last being so good as some of it is 
—it was not better; why, with so much of this 
stuff in him, he did not “arrive,” as novelist, or 
essayist, or both? 


Perhaps the answer is, “ He had not time; he 
died.” He was thirty-six when that happened, and 
had left the last of his constitution bebind in 
the Ashanti bush. And he had done a great deal in 
those thirty-six years besides writing. He had made 
his way from Sierra Leone to the head waters of the 
Niger, which no Englishman had succeeded in reach- 
ing before, and where, we think, none has been since. 
This was his second African journey—he made three 
in all—and, if we may judge from internal evidence, 
he had seen something of the United States as well. 
Besides this, we have his own word for it, or, what 
amounts to as much, that he wasted a great deal of 
time and was sorry for it afterwards. It may be 
that his omissions and commissions were no worse 
than, or not half so bad as, those of tougher 
natures whose consciences are less sensitive ; I know 
only the subjective side of his self-accusations. But 
in any case the thirty-six years were pretty full 
ones. 

His first work was published while he was at 
Oxford, and was (unless I am libelling him) the 
proximate cause of his leaving Oxford. It was a 
novel, entitled “ Liberty Hall,” supposed to be very 
improper and scandalously personal. I have not 
read it, but have seen a quotation in which he 
describes certain Fellows of a College or Colleges 
eating enormous dinners and comporting themselves 
like pigs; which was not nice of him, even had 
such phenomena been possible in his day. Then he 
would appear to have gone in for a course of 
medical study, and, more or less, for literature. 
Science attracted him—above all, anthropology and 
ethnology (the words are cumbrous, but one alone 
will not suffice)—but the true bent of his mind 
was rather literary than scientific. Yet it was not 
exclusively literary; and it may be that this is 
the reason why he did not do better, that the 
scientific side of him acted as a drag on the 
imaginative, instead of feeding it and supplying it 
with an impulse, 


He first visited Africa in 1862; pottered in a 
leisurely, enjoyable fashion about the Gaboon and 
Casamanza, and looked for Du Chaillu’s gorillas, but 
could not come at them alive. After he came back 
he wrote a curious book called “ Savage Africa,” of 
which a great part was afterwards incorporated, 
along with the later experiences of the Swanzy 
expedition, in the two volumes of the “ African 
Sketch-Book.” It is curious to compare the two; 
the incidents which they have in common donnent 
furieusement & penser, and lead one to the con- 
clusion that he must have come back from the west 
coast not wholly untouched by the tendency to 
“yarning ” characteristic of the “ palm-oil ruffian.” 
Also we may see, in his penchant for making himself 
out a rather disreputable character, a proof that 
he was among the last of those touched by the 
spent wave of Byronism. In that part of the 
“Sketch-Book” headed “The Ruins of the Portu- 
guese,” he makes mention of a Swiss assistant 
and factotum who accompanied him through Angola, 
but entirely omits the romance of this man’s 
early life, and the stratagem by which he (Reade) 
got at the story, in order to have him in his power 
—a dirty trick, of which he ought to have been 
heartily ashamed, if his narrative had been true. 





In the later book he wisely separated his fact 
from his fiction. It consists partly of travel-sketches, 
masterly of their kind, partly of short stories sug. 
gested by his African experiences and reading, most 
of which would be masterly of their kind but for the 
“but” already referred to. Of one, “ Assanga,” 
it is easy to trace the germ in a page of “ Savage 
Africa” describing an alleged flirtation of the 
author with a chief's daughter on the west coast. 
The story, as a story, is not perfect; but we may 
say it is emphatically a case of matter removed from 
the wrong place to the right. He had the wit to see 
that his gorillas and his ethnology (in which is some 
solid work, though no doubt mixed with a good deal 
of crude speculation) stood a better chance of being 
taken seriously if separated from such extraneous 
matter as the above. 


In addition to the earlier matter, the “ Sketch- 
Book” contains the account of his second expedition, 
the one for which Mr. Andrew Swanzy supplied 
the funds, and the purpose of which was to discover 
the sources of the Niger. He reached the river, but 
had to turn back, as there was war between the 
local tribes, and the necessity for proceeding vi et 
armis,and painting the map of Africa red, had not yet 
been discovered. But this narrative differs singularly 
from the rest of the “ Sketch-Book.”” Why on earth 
he chose to cast it into the form of sentimental, 
in fact, rather Wertheresque, letters to a real or 
imaginary lady friend in London, no one but him- 
self could have told us; and perhaps he did not 
know himself. The whole thing is intensely weari- 
some, while in the Guinea and Angola travels there 
is scarcely a dull page. A born story-teller would 
never so have confused the limits and functions of 
the different genres as to throw into the form of 
a fifth-rate novelette what might have been an 
intensely interesting narrative of facts. And in 
the fact that he did make that attempt we have, 
perhaps, the key to his limitations. 


As for the short stories, there is hardly one which 
ought not to have turned out excellent, and not one 
which is not, in one way or other, manqué. They 
all contain good and unhackneyed material, handled 
with that sympathetic touch which—well, which 
suggests the antipodes of the hunter after “ copy.” 
“ Assarwga” is spoilt by a long preliminary disserta- 
tion on the history of the Portuguese colonies. 
“The French Commandant” would be a striking bit 
of tragedy if it were shortened by the omission of 
a quantity of miscellaneous information. ‘“ Lagos 
Bar” is the most nearly successful. It is put into 
the mouth of a sailor, who sticks fairly well to his 
text, instead of breaking off and lecturing at large 
on the slightest provocation. I thought, on first 
reading it, that the gradual deepening of the shadow, 
the way in which the end is felt from the be- 
ginning, made it one of the most tragic things I 
had ever read. But this may be an exaggerated 
estimate, and I have not the book at hand to 
revise it. 


There are others which, in addition to longueurs 
and digressions, are spoilt by a kind of falsetto 
sentiment, recognisable at once, but difficult to 
describe. This seems to be the outcome, in part, 
of early Byron-cum-Werther influences, in part, of 
the scientific pessimism which he thought he got out 
of Darwin, and expounded at length in the “ Martyr- 
dom of Man,” and partly of the effort to realise 
emotions with which he had only a limited and 
superficial sympathy, asin “The Missionary,” which 
in some hands might have been a noble tale. “The 
Bleeding Heart” is overweighted with pessimist 
philosophy, and less interesting than most; also the 
long-suffering heroine is a cliché of the most unblush- 
ing kind, and a well-nigh worn-out one into the 
bargain. “The Capuchin of the Congo” is a series of 
letters, conventional to the last degree. ‘“‘ Holloway- 
phobia” is not bad in the farcical line, but there is 
too much of it, or—well, I really don’t quite know 
what is wrong with it ; but, like many of the others, 
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when you have begun to read it, it interests you, but 
you have to make an effort to begin. Now a story 
—what you may call a story—emanates a sort of 
influence; you want to read it without knowing 
what it is about; you feel drawn to it, after catching 
the merest glimpse of the open page of a magazine. 
In short, I suppose Reade wants what Sir Joshua 
called “ that.” 


But he comes so exasperatingly near being that, 
that one feels sorely tempted, sometimes, to take 
one of these forgotten tales and elaborate it “ dans 
son sens "’—to lop off the excrescences, eliminate the 
jarring touches, rewrite more simply and nervously 
the places where he has not got rid of that accursed 
jargon of the “ grand style” which dominated Bulwer 
Lytton; in short, as if one could make them the 
works of art they set out to be, and just missed being. 
But I suppose this would be contrary to all canons 
of literary ethics. 


The “ Martyrdom of Mén” is a species of history, 
including a great deal of philosophy, of sorts. Some- 
how or other, it has reached a thirteenth edition, and 
seems to be popular in the Colonies—a phenomenon 
which must have its reasons, and is quite worth dis- 
cussing. But that is a matter “properer for a 
sermon” than for a causerie. 


He wrote one more novel, “ The Outcast,” which 
contains his latest convictions, and is therefore 
interesting from a biographical point of view. I 
have tried to read it, but without success. It is 
about a man—(was he aclergyman? I forget)—who 
was cut by all his connections and lost his means of 
livelihood because he had read Darwin and other 
writers and declined to believe that the world was 
made in six days. He went to live near the Museum, 
and worked there all day, and finally died of in- 
sufficient nourishment, aggravated, I should think, 
by bad air. I am not very sure of these details. 
But I know it was a very dull book to have come 
from the same hand as the best parts of the “ Sketch- 
Book.” 


He went through the Ashanti campaign as a 
special correspondent, came home, brought out his 
correspondence in book-form, and died in 1875. Two 
other “ specials” of that war came home, published 
books about it, and still survive. Their names are 
H, M. Stanley and F. W. Boyle. A. W. 
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GENERAL SIR EDWARD HAMLEY. 


THe Lire or GENERAL Sir Epwarp Bruce HAMLEY, 
K.C.B., K.C M.G. By Alexander Innes Shand. In 2 vols. 
London and Edinburgh: W. Blackwood & Sons. 


HE possession of great literary gifts is in the 
British Army a doubtful advantage to an ambi- 
tious soldier. A certain measure of jealous suspicion 
dogs the career of the officer who is known to be able 
to write, especially if honesty of purpose or real enthu- 
siasm for military science leads him to assert an 
independent judgment. Sir Edward Hamley was 
perhaps the most brilliant and unquestionably the 
most versatile writer that the Army has produced. 
No author had a wider range, or succeeded so con- 
spicuously in fields so diverse. Humour, pathos, 
imagination, and dramatic power combined to inspire 
his facile pen. He has bequeathed to us alike the 
quaint fancies of “Our Poor Relations” and the 
scathing review of “ Lothair.” ‘The Funeral of 
Shakespeare” came from the brain which elaborated 
& new system of outposts. In the fresh pages of 
“Lady Lee’s Widowhood” we seek in vain for 
traces of the writer of the admirable study of 
Voltaire. “The Letters from the Crimea” followed 
close upon the genial satire of “The Legend of 
Gibraltar” and “ Lazaro’s Legacy.” “The Opera- 
tions of War” is the first if not the only great 





critical study of the military art which has appeared 
in the English language. As Mr. Shand justly states, 
“No soldier need desire a nobler monument to his 
memory.” The “Operations of War” marked the 
dawn of a new intellectual era in the British Army 
and established a lofty standard. With the advant- 
age of a polished literary style, Hamley united an 
admirable grasp of his subject. Masterly arrange- 
ment of matter, perfect lucidity of treatment, and 
the absence of any trace of pedantry combined to 
confer power upon this remarkable book. Recogni- 
tion at once followed; but it may be questioned 
whether the gifts of the author were not more fully 
realised abroad than in the British Army. Von 
Moltke, fresh from the Austrian war, at once signi- 
fied his warm appreciation. Sherman, with whose 
conduct of the Georgia campaign Hamley had 
found some fault, wrote in the spirit of the true 
soldier defending his action, but adding, “I like to 
see these criticisms, however, as they show that the 
rest of the world is interested in our youthful imita- 
tions of their grand games of war.” And later, with 
characteristic modesty, he stated : 


I don’t think any of us claim to be great generals, in the 
strict sense of that term, or to have initiated anything new; 
but merely to have met an emergency forced on us, and to have 
ceased war the very moment it could be done. 

I beg you will consider me as one who fully accords to you 
the right to criticise strictly anything that will illustrate the 
principles of our art, which we, as military men, must claim to 
be based on principles as everlasting as Time. 


So great was Hamley’s foreign reputation that, 
after the Russian failure before Plevna, he was 
“sounded as to his willingness to take service” under 
the Czar. The Russian general staff had thoroughly 
mismanaged the opening of the campaign, and in the 
accomplished author of the “ Operations of War” 
the advisers of Alexander II. recognised a master of 
strategy. Great Britain has in the past supplied 
brains to both the Russian army and navy, and there 
were precedents for the suggestion. Hamley, how- 
ever, seems to have sympathised with the Turkish 
cause, and “ for this and other reasons he declined to 
consider the proposal.” So far, his only important 
military post had been that of Commandant of the 
Staff College, which he had held with great dis- 
tinction. ‘I have no prospect,’ he writes on 
October 22nd, 1877; but he appears to have hoped 
for the appointment of Chief of the Intelligence 
Department, for which his claims were unrivalled. 
This post being bestowed elsewhere, he remained 
unemployed till March, 1879, when the death of 
Colonel Home rendered vacant the post of British 
Commissioner for the delimitation of the Turko- 
Bulgarian frontier under the Treaty of Berlin. This 
post was offered by Lord Salisbury to Hamley, who 
writes to Blackwood : “I would rather have gone to 
Zululand or Afghanistan, but I am glad to get any 
professional employment of a respectable nature, 
and to have the offer of what is not distasteful I 
consider lucky.” The work of the Commission pre- 
sented many difficulties, which Hamley most success- 
fully overcame, showing great firmness of will com- 
bined with rare tact. <A similar mission to Asia 
Minor followed in 1880, and Lord Granville testified 
to the great success with which it had been accom- 
plished. 

Hamley had so far received the very minimum 
of recognition at the hands of the War Office. He 
stood apart from the dominant military clique; he 
was known as a powerful writer with independent 
views. Excellent services rendered to the War Office 
—even if they are of a quasi-military nature—do 
not impress themselves on the rulers of Pall Mall. 
Naturally reserved, and unfortunately possessed of a 
certain hauteur of manner liable to be misunderstood, 
Hamley may not have been a persona grata to the 
military magnates, although he had formed warm 
friendships which endured in days of trial. When, 
however, the revolt of Arabi occurred, and an 
expedition on a large scale was decided upon, his 
claims could not be ignored, and the command of 
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the 2nd Division was offered to him. The result, 
which engrosses the greater part of Mr. Shand’s 
second volume, has led to public controversy, shed- 
ding a most unpleasant light behind the scenes of 
the Egyptian drama. There is not the smallest evi- 
dence of any arriére pensée existing in Hamley’s mind 
when he accepted a command under Sir Garnet 
Wolseley, to whose conduct of the Ashanti expedi- 
tion he had accorded unqualified praise. There may 
have been some incompatibility of temperament 
between the two men thus for the first time brought 
into brief personal relations; but there was certainly 
nothing to explain or to justify the extraordinary 
character of the facts which Mr. Shand, out of 
regard to the memory of the dead soldier, deter- 
mined to place on record. On the whole, it is 
perhaps best that these facts, which contain both 
example and warning, should be known. The 
biographer has, however, shown some want of judg- 
ment in his comments, of which Colonel Maurice, 
acting as counsel for Lord Wolseley, has adroitly 
taken advantage. By skilfully mixing up Mr. 
Shand’s opinions with Sir Edward Hamley’s state- 
ments, it has been possible to blind the public to the 
real issues. The latter cannot be here discussed. It 
is sufficient to point out that the fons et origo mali 
is to be sought in the absolutely misleading telegram 
sent by the Commander-in-Chief from Tel-el-Kebir, 
and the persistent disregard of the crucial action 
of the 2nd Division under Hamley. Colonel 
Maurice, with singularly bad taste, has laboured to 
show that, as a commander, Hamley was ignorant and 
incompetent, and that his presence on the field was 
superfluous, This view is disproved by all the facts and 
by the striking testimony of Sir A. Alison. It rests 
on Colonel Maurice’s own assertions. But, if true, it 
would be quite irrelevant to the matter in dispute, 
and in an unguarded moment, carried away by the 
desire to exalt his own importance, Colonel Maurice 
practically admits that injustice was done to the 
officers and men of the 2nd Division. After seeking 
in vain to obtain any official reparation of the gross 
injustice, due (according to Colonel Maurice) merely 
to the ignorance of the facts on the part of the 
Commander-in-Chief, Hamley writes in his diary: 
“ Having failed to obtain due recognition (or any) of 
the action of my division, I wrote the paper which 
appeared in the Nineteenth Century of the Ist 
December.” What Mr. Shand calls the “ Egyptian 
blackness of silent neglect” had naturally exasper- 
ated its object ; but the publication of the article in 
question was an offence against discipline permitted 
only to a privileged few, and Hamley’s military 
career was ended. The least display of ordinary 
generosity on the part of the successful general 
would have averted a disagreeable scandal ; but only 
a great mind is willing to admit the mistake which 
Colonel Maurice clearly shows to have been com- 
mitted at Tel-el-Kebir. 

Under the shadow of a great disappointment 
and an ever-present sense of injustice, therefore, 
Hamley’s remaining years were passed. He had 
done more for the reputation of the British Army 
than any other officer of his day: by the repre- 
sentatives of the British Army he was repudiated. 
“Many distinguished soldiers and civilians,” how- 
ever, lent their willing assistance to Mr. Shand; and 
Time, which brings its gentle revenges, will render 
justice to the man who, by the mere accident of 
circumstance, was indeed “ grievously misunderstood 
and misrepresented.” 


PHEASANT-SHOOTING. 


Tue PHEASANT. “Fur and Feather” Series, 


Longmans, Green & Co. 


Tue third volume of the “ Fur and Feather” series 
comes out appropriately at the beginning of a new 
shooting season. The volume on the pheasant is 
pleasantly written and capitally illustrated ; though, 
both in interest and in illustration, it is necessarily 
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less exciting than its predecessors, which dealt the 
one with the grouse, the other with the partridge. 

Mr. A. J. Stuart-Wortley makes an able and, on 
the whole, a successful defence of pheasant shooting, 
but is forced to admit that at the best, from egg to 
larder, it is an artificial sport. Moreover, the same 
enthusiasm cannot be aroused over the tame phea. 
sant as that which naturally clings to the sharp. 
eyed grouse or the timid partridge. There is, indeed, 
considerable satisfaction in killing—in properly and 
neatly killing—a “ tall” pheasant. But, nevertheless, 
one driven grouse, especially if going fast and high 
down wind, clean killed, is worth any number of 
rocketing pheasants; and a neat right and left of 
partridges, as they top the hedge, far excels in skill 
and in judgment, and therefore in pleasure, dozens 
of double shots at the larger and slower bird. 
Besides, each and every shot at a driven grouse or 
a driven partridge has its element of chance and its 
element of skill, which can hardly be said of the 
pheasant. And the worst of it is that, in spite of 
all that can be said and written, so many game 
preservers still look rather to the total bag than to 
the individual kill. Yet no one, except the veriest 
pothunter or the veriest tyro, wants to murder and 
to plaster his game; he wants to feel that the 
successful retrieving of a particular bird has involved 
some skill, has involved that subtle combination of 
and co-operation between hand and brain which is 
so marvellous, and in nothing more marvellous, 
perhaps, than in shooting. This pleasure the grouse 
and the partridge never fail to give of themselves; 
this pleasure the pheasant will seldom produce un- 
less the natural and artificial features of the covert 
and the covert-side have been carefully considered 
beforehand, and unless the bird is forced or coaxed 
to obey the directions conveyed to it up to the very 
moment it exchanges its legs for its wings. 

But in saying all this we are not desirous of 
following the example of those sportsmen who run 
down covert shooting, but are always ready to 
accept an invitation to a covert day. A covert day, 
a pheasant shoot, has its own distinct and palpable 
pleasures. Lovely woods, autumnal tints and au- 
tumnal freshness, a glinting sun and varying shades, 
good companionship, and fast-flying pheasants, form 
a combination which certainly constitute one of the 
“ pleasures of life ;" and even under less favourable 
conditions there is much enjoyment to be derived 
from a covert day. 

Mr. Stuart-Wortley discusses at some length the 
so-called “ battue system.” No doubt, as he points 
out, the large increase in the number of pheasants 
bred nowadays is due as much to the fact thats 
shooting can be more nearly made to cover its 
expenses if a large, instead of a limited, number of 
pheasants are bred and shot, as it is to a desire for 
slaughter in hecatombs, to which the multiplicity of 
birds is usually attributed. He pertinently points 
out that game breeding and covert shooting, game 
distribution and game consumption, bring with them 
advantages to different classes of the community. 
But we are bound to say that the sensible portion of 
his argument loses much of its weight, and is well- 
nigh made ridiculous, by his exaggerated enthusiasm. 
He lugubriously anticipates the day when the Fad- 
dist and the Socialist will have “ put down” game. 
“If the pheasant goes,” cries he, “then must the 
great estates go also; the lordly parks and castles, 
the generous hospitality, the wide charity ....; the 
enterprise, commerce, and instruction; the protec 
tion, justice, and standard of life, which should, and 
mostly do, radiate from a great English country 
house—then must all these things go also.” It 
reminds one of the debates on the Death Duties i 
1894. 

In the chapter on “ how to kill them,” the writer 
gives some valuable hints to the young or inexper' 
enced shooter. But shooting hints can be overdone, 
and they may all be summed up in four sentences 
Get a gun that fits youn—and take trouble over this; 
shoot well ahead; keep cool; be unselfish. Dame 
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Nature and practical experience will do the rest. 
The introductory chapter by Mr. Macpherson is 
amusing. The final chapter on the cookery of the 
pheasant is of value. For our part we confess that, 
unlike “the most illustrious gastronomists,” we find 
the deceased pheasant, apart from its dressings, most 
insipid and uninteresting. It may, indeed, constitute 
a good lay figure on which to exhibit ornamental 
accessories—but a chicken would do as well for this. 

Finally, it goes without saying, that the illustra- 
tions, being, as they are, by Mr. Thorburn, are most 
attractive, and in the best sense sporting, and they 
add much to the value of the little book. “Under 
the Beeches” is a real work of art, but all the 
pictures are good. 





AN ECLECTIC PANACEA. 


Economics AND Socrauism. By F. W. Laycock, LL.B. 
London: Swan Sonnenschein & Co. 


WHEN a writer on economics not hitherto known to 
fame announces in his preface that he has discovered 
“the truth” which has eluded all previous professors 
of the science, and when he sets out the mental pro- 
cesses which led to this exclusive illumination with 
a quite theological solemnity, we approach his book, 
we confess, with some misgivings. The “truth,” 
according to Mr. Laycock, turns out to be a mixture 
of Henry George-ism, with (in all other respects) 
the doctrines of the Liberty and Property Defence 
League. But stop, there is another ingredient, and 
that is a currency panacea which came upon Mr. 
Laycock one day with a flash like a revelation :— 


“With regard to the labour question I had for, at any rate, 
some days been expecting to reach the conclusion indicated, 
before, in fact, I did reach it. As to currency, the idea of 
charging for coining and its full importance came upon me 
quite suddenly when I was endeavouring to find a natural 
system of coinage. And although it has since given me greater 
difficulty in being sure of the exact results, and of the necessity 
of putting a limit to the amount of metal coined, than has the 
labour question, yet I have never had any doubt of the advis- 
ability of adopting the consistently natural system.” 


We have quoted this passage not for the sake of 
the currency idea, but because it will give the reader 
an admirable notion both of Mr. Laycock’s manner 
of writing English and of his attitude towards the 
world and himself. An idea possesses him, and he is 
at once convinced that it is the only natural solution 
of some problem ; then he attempts to enforce it by 
assuring the reader that since it first struck him he 
has never had a doubt about it. The currency 
problem gave him a little more trouble than the 
labour question, but he is equally positive about 
both. The currency notion, let us explain, is that 
bankers, bullion merchants, and others who sell gold 
to the Mint should be made to pay for the cost 
of coining it. At least, that is how Mr. Laycock 
puts it; but the practical effect would be that the 
Mint would pay a little less for the gold—say £3 15s. 
an ounce instead of £3 17s. 10$d. The only result 
from this, so far as we can see, would be to deprive 
the Mint of its supply when a better price could be 
got at the Continental mints or in the open market. 
Mr. Laycock’s assumption that the coined gold 
would, in the country where it was currency, have a 
higher value than the uncoined, and that, therefore, 
there would be no inducement either to melt it down 
or export it, only holds good on the supposition that 
the market price (which by his plan is to be more, 
4nd not less fluctuating) would always be below the 
value when coined. But granting this assumption, 

ow Mr. Laycock’s plan would cure currency 
toubles, in what sense it could be called a natural 
‘ystem, and how it can be regarded as just to make 
i@ bankers and bullion merchants pay the cost of 
“ining for the convenience of the community, are 
Problems to which his chapter offers no key, except 
that he asserts that these things are so. 

This, however, is only a portion of the “ truth.” 
18 rest of the “truth” consists in levying all 
tion on land (Mr. George’s “ single tax”) and in 





all other respects pursuing absolutely the policy of 
laissez-faire. Capitalists are to be left strictly alone. 
There is to be no interference with anyone’s liberty, 
the great law of supply and demand is to do every- 
thing and to abolish poverty. Above all, workmen 
are to be taught that trade-unions are pernicious 
and ought to be abolished. In the true manner of 
the doctrinaire Mr. Laycock insists that though 
others, including Mr. George, “ happened to hit the 
right method,” he alone “has reached the true 
principle.” Mr. George proposed the single tax on 
the ground that the land monopoly was the cause of 
poverty. That, it seems, was “an error;” the true 
principle bases the land tax on “strict natural 
justice.” Land is the inalienable heritage of the 
race, the community has an absolute right to it. An 
individual has rights over himself and his labour, he 
has no rights over theland. Itis wrong to encroach 
upon the first, it is right and just to appropriate the 
second. We are not going to argue this old question, 
but we may at least say that, whether Mr. Laycock is 
right or wrong, this is not economics at all, but a 
very crude and obsolete kind of dogmatism. And 
really, if it comes to “rights” and nature and 
inalienability, we had thought that Mr. George had 
said before, and many times over, all that Mr. 
Laycock imagines to be his original discoveries on 
these subjects. 

The “truth,” as we have seen, includes also the 
dissolution of trade-unions, on the ground that they 
interfere with supply and demand and therefore 
injure the workers in the long run. If they raise 
money-wages, Mr. Laycock asserts that they lower 
real wages. This is rather an adventurous thesis to 
argue in face of the fact that money-wages have 
risen and prices fallen simultaneously during the 
chief period of trade-union activity. But clearly the 
counterpart of dissolving the men’s unions would 
be to dissolve the masters’ unions, the joint-stock 
companies and great firms, which also may quite as 
justly be said to interfere with supply and demand. 
For if the men’s unions may exalt wages unduly, 
the masters’ unions might certainly, if unchecked, 
depress them unduly. To us it seems that the 
dissolution of either the one or the other is so 
remote from the course of modern commerce, that 
it is really not worth discussion. Nor does any 
economic faith require us to hold that either is 
contrary to sound doctrine. The substitution of 
bargaining between groups for bargaining between 
individuals (of whom one may be very strong and 
the other very weak) does not supersede supply and 
demand, but it equalises and averages their effects 
and mitigates local differences. 

Mr. Laycock apparently believes that this eclectic 
panacea—the single tax, the abolition of trade-unions, 
and the levying of a charge for coining gold at the 
Mint—would abolish all poverty. He has nothing to 
say of the hundred other causes which depress trade 
and contribute to poverty—of the changes of fashion 
and custom which kill some trades and create others, 
the inventions of machinery which reduce skilled 
workmen to the least-fit class of the unskilled, of 
sickness, old age, incapacity, and the numerous other 
moral and physical infirmities which make poverty 
unamenable to any single prescription. If we have 
seemed to treat this book with some asperity, it is 
because Mr. Laycock’s air of infallibility in face of 
these problems is a direct challenge. But let us add, 
as in fairness bound, that there is evidence of wide 
reading in it, that it contains some acute criticism, 
and is on the whole, in spite of defects of manner 
and style, quite interesting. 


A HISTORIAN AND HIS HOPES. 


LecturEs AND Essays. By Sir J. R. Seeley, K.C.M.G., 
Litt.D. London: Macmillan & Co. 


THE essays before us were collected and revised by the 
author for publication more thanaquarterof a century 
ago. Nevertheless, the reprint issued in the course of 
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the present summer, and now lying before us, deserves 
notice, for two reasons. The historical essays stand 
out in a period when minute research threatens once 
more to subdue both the power and the will to 
generalise as conspicuous examples of those broad 
philosophic views which mark the highest type of 
historian. The great danger in history is that one 
may not be able to see the wood for the trees. The 
specialist is apt to carp at broad, comprehensive 
characterisations of a period, because he knows so 
many negative instances. It would be quite in order 
to object to the account here given of Roman 
Imperialism that too little is made of the work of 
the Senate under Tiberius, or of recent research as to 
the population of the ancient world; or to bring 
against Professor Seeley’s treatment of Milton as a 
politician the narrowness and pettiness exhibited in 
the controversy with Salmasius. But these objections 
would assuredly not affect the striking ensemble that 
is here presented. We may take as an example the 
first essay in the book. Rarely have the real 
characteristics of the formation of the Roman Empire 
been better grasped. Writing at a time when Momm- 
sen’s work was still fresh, Professor Seeley could point 
out that it was only by a sort of accident that Cesar 
appears to modern readers as the deliverer of the 
provinces. He never cared for the good of the pro- 
vincials as a whole—certainly not in his earlier career 
—and in the Civil Wars they were for the most part 
against him. He was simply the most effective 
member of a series of great commanders called 
out by the weakness of the Roman aristocratic rule. 
The Empire is the state of things produced by the 
Gabinian and Manilian laws in a much developed 
form. Seldom, again, has Milton been treated more 
comprehensively than in the two essays on his 
politics and his poetry, which pass beyond the mere 
artist or the mere controversialist to treat the man as 
a whole—as a sort of converse of Carlyle, rising above 
mere politics to plead for a higher liberty, which 
really means not the mere exemption from restric- 
tion per se, but the “positive power of doing or 
enjoying” the best things in human life, and rising 
above mere art “ for art's sake,” to inform his poetry 
with the aims of his life. 

But the essays are interesting for another reason. 
Some deal with reforms of the higher education, 
and enable us to realise how far we have travelled 
in the last quarter of a century. We have not, 
it is true, yet got English taught in our public 
schools instead of Latin and Greek. But we 
have University reforms which realise many of 
the author’s hopes. We have inter-collegiate lec- 
tures, the choice of Fellows from a wider area— 
particularly at Cambridge—a very considerable re- 
duction of the old individual competition for places 
in the Tripos,a much more elevated conception of 
the aim of the University and its duty to students 
as well as to examinees. If we have not yet got that 
systematic teaching of ethics by the clergy in the 
pulpits—and we confess we do not know many clergy 
whom we should greatly care to listen to as lecturers 
on moral philosophy—we have at least an ethical 
movement begun outside the churches which may in 
time, when it has developed a code and cleared the 
subject of its verbiage, make its way inside them. 
And, finally, the Ecole Libre des Sciences Politiques 
at Paris, the Political Science School of Columbia 
College—we might add the Johns Hopkins School at 
Baltimore, but that does rather a different work— 
and, let us hope, our own London School of Economics 
and Political Science shortly to be opened, tend to 
realise that hope of a teaching of politics which was 
expressed in the inaugural lecture that closes the 
volume before us. 

How that teaching is to be given ultimately re- 
mains to be seen, but we cannot think it is so simple 
an affair as Professor Seeley seems to have thought. 
He said in effect: “ Treat recent history as you now 
treat a remoter age: wipe out Walpole’s and Cobden's 
condemnation of the fallacious pedantry which now 
too often bears the name by systematising recent or 





current national life as you now systematise the 
past.” It is easy to reply that impartiality is im. 
possible and the evidence partly inaccessible, but 
that is not the real objection. The methods must 
be learnt in application to the past. The diplomatic 
gabble of the writers on foreign politics—especially 
on the Continent—is very unlike sound history ; the 
economic factors are not easy to estimate, and the 
complicating circumstances are too near and too 
manifold for us to appreciate their relative import- 
ance. To take views at once broad and correct, to 
grasp the facts as Professor Seeley has grasped 
them, requires a knowledge that comes only with 
advanced life. Generalisations by younger and 
lesser men, on the model of those in the volume 
before us, would, we fear, be very poor stuff indeed, 
The teaching of recent history can only be sub. 
sidiary to the teaching of sound economics and con- 
stitutional law and political geography. There are, 
of course, periods of it which have an air of remote- 
ness which, if that were all, would be quite sufficient 
—such, for instance, as the history of the United 
States between 1830 and the War of Secession. But 
the students Professor Seeley contemplated would 
hardly be satisfied with these closed chapters. And 
in the chapters that are still open they would be 
too ready to remain on the surface. Recent history 
certainly needs to be written on the principles of 
the scientific historian. But the scientific historian 
cannot, we think, be trained except on the past. 


SOME RECENT VERSE. 


Frincitta: Some Tates 1n Verse. By R. D. Blackmore. 


London: Elkin Mathews. 

Tue LyricaL PormMs or SHELLEY. 
London: Dent. 

Vistas. By William Sharp. Third Edition. 
Murray. 

ALONZO QUIXANO, OTHERWISE Don Quixote. A Dramat- 
isation. By G. E. Morrison. London: Elkin Mathews. 

TaystpE Sones. By Robert Ford. Paisley: Alexander. 

——e Wampum. By Pauline Johnson. London: John 

e. 

SonNETS AND OTHER VERSE. By Sir Henry Parkes, K.C.M.G. 
London: Kegan Paul & Co. 

Poems OF PaGaNnismM. By Paganus. 
burghe Press. 


Edited by Ernest Rhys, 


Derby: Frank 


London: The Rox- 


“FRINGILLA” must necessarily be looked upon as 
Mr. Blackmore’s diversions, and as such it is very 
delightful. A whimsical originality, an imaginative 
wealth of detail, a pleasant sense of humour, are 
among Mr. Blackmore’s qualities as a poet. His 
rhymes are often as oddly ingenious as Browning's 
own :— 
“There laughed the joy of the rose, among 
Myrtle and iris, heaven’s eye, 
Magnole, with cups of moonlight hung, 
And fachsia’s sunny chandlery, 
And coral tongue.” 
Or, 
“ Uddered cows are standing pensive, 
Not belonging to that ilk ; 
How shall horn or tail defensive 
Keep the water from their milk ?” 
Or again, 
“As at a window of heaven thrown up, 
All in a dazzling blaze are shown up.” 


Occasionally Mr. Blackmore so rhymes us that the 
ignorant might suppose he was laughing slyly at 4 
coinage of words. 


“He who crushed the Kings of Asia 
Like a pod of colocasia.” 


But “ Fringilla” has more than its strangeness to 


recommend it. It has really a glow of imagination, 
a freshness, an originality, little enough like the 
work of an old man and one who has won his spurs 
in another field of art. Some of the idyllic passages 
are tender and graceful. The whole idyll of Eve's 
jealousy of Adam flows soft and sensuous. Mr. 
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Blackmore has a distinct manner of his own in verse ; 
and “ Fringilla” deserves to be read for its own sake, 
and not merely as something of a literary curiosity. 
Mr. Fairfax-Muckley has done admirably as an illus- 
trator, though the three drawings by Sir James 
Linton go far to spoil the harmony of the book. 

The “ Lyrical Poems” of Shelley are well edited 
and most daintily produced. It is a fortunate age in 
which such worthy editions of the great poets are 
placed within reach of even moderate purses. Mr. 
Rhys makes a good editor. He does not overload 
the book with biographical details which are so well 
known, nor does he force upon us criticism of a poet 
of whom Immortality has spoken the last word. We 
do not quite see the appositeness of describing 
Shelley as “the gate-keeper of the lyric realms,” a 
crude and ungraceful description. For the rest, Mr. 
Rhys has selected with knowledge, and has made of 
his little book “ a box where sweets compacted lie.” 

Mr. Sharp's “ Vistas” suffer somewhat from a 
too portentous manner. The Maeterlinckian con- 
yention would seem to belong by right only to a 
man of genius, and one often feels that Mr. 
Sharp’s stage-directions, so to speak, are over- 
yoluminous for the interests involved. “The Birth 
of a Soul” does not greatly impress us, because the 
whole conditions are so unnatural; and the “ Passion 
of Pére Hilarion” has not got the correct atmosphere: 
it fails just where a Protestant nearly always fails, 
in rendering Catholic customs and ways of thought ; 
the knowledge of such things is born, not acquired. 
The most impressive of these little dramas is “A 
Northern Night,” in which, because he is a Celt, 
probably, Mr. Sharp gets really the haunted atmo- 
sphere, though even here the relationship between 
the woman and the ghost is too shadowy. There is 
much poetry in the little book which only suffers 
from its medium being too big. 

Mr. G. E. Morrison's “ Don Quixano” strikes one 
as a work of supererogation. It would need to be so 
amazingly good to justify its existence that the lack 
of absolute incapacity is scarcely to be placed to its 
credit. Otherwise it is without serious flaws, and 
has even a dignity of its own; but to be neither bad 
nor good is no sufficient credential for one who 
would add to Cervantes. 

“ Tayside Songs” strikes the Southron as possess- 
ing homely Scotch wit and the pleasant sentiment 
which seems to fall so naturally in the speech of 
Burns. Like many of Mr. Ford’s countrymen, he 
seems to be too facile; but the book is one to give 
pleasure, especially to the kindly Scots. 

One opens “The White Wampum” with keen 
expectation, having heard that its author is by birth 
an American Indian. Here, if anywhere, we should 
find a new poetic flavour. But perhaps the taciturnity 
of the Indian prevails, and Miss Johnson keeps her 
real emotions to herself. Anyhow, these Indian 
poems give the outside point of view of the red 
man, and are no more homogeneous than the verse of 
Joaquin Miller or Bret Harte. Apart from this dis- 
appointment, Miss Johnson has qualities. A good 
deal of the scarlet and amber of her gorgeous West 
gets into these pages; she has dramatic intensity, a 
musical ear, and the dignity so characteristic of her 
race. But one misses the savagery one hoped for in 
taking up “ The White Wampum.” 

Sir Henry Parkes’ “Sonnets and Other Poems” 
are the diversions of a Prime Minister, and as such 
are eminently worthy of respect. They have neither 
the impulse nor the flight of essential poetry, but 
they contain dignified thoughts worthily expressed, 
and while they add nothing to the sum of knowledge 
or beauty possessed by the world, they have, no 
doubt, given the writer pleasure, and will give the 
teader no pain. 

“Poems of Paganism” is a misnomer. Except 
for a little cheap flippancy, there is nothing that 
night not have been written by one of the bour- 
geoisie whom “ Paganus” professes to loathe. The 
verse is facile, and has nothing in thought or 
Manner to make its reason for being. 





FICTION. 

A ‘DAUGHTER OF THE Marionis. By E. Phillips Oppen- 
heim. London: Ward & Downey. 

Gop Forsaken. A Novel. By Frederic Breton. London: 
Hutchinson & Co. 

Runic Rocks. A North Sea Idyll. By Wilhelm Jensen. 
Translated by Marianne E. Suckling. With a Preface 
by Professor G. Fiedler. London: Elliot Stock. 

ROMANCE in its most romantic home, Palermo; 

love as it is known to Sicilian women ; jealousy and 

hate as they are esteemed by Sicilian men; political 
intrigues, dark plots, doomed traitors, and a life- 
long hunger for revenge—these are some of the 
ingredients to be met with in “A Daughter of the 

Marionis.” The story begins with a meeting be- 

tween a typical young Englishman, who happens 

also to be a lord, and a not less typical Italian or 

Sicilian conspirator, Marioni by name. The Count 

de Marioni is proscribed because of certain heinous 

plots against the Italian Government; but he has 
ventured back to Palermo because he cannot keep 
himself aloof from his second-cousin, the beautiful 

Adrienne Cortuccio. He loves her with all his heart; 

but she loves him not, and has told him plainly that 

she never wishes to see his unpleasant face again. 

Then to his infinite disgust he finds that young 

Lord St. Maurice has also been attracted by her. 

To put a stop to the Englishman’s pursuit of the 

fair Italian, Marioni arranges with certain of his 

Sicilian friends to abduct her in the most romantic 

fashion. The plot is revealed to the Englishman, 

and he saves the unfortunate young lady from four 
armed brigands with no more formidable weapons 
than his fists, which he clearly knows how to use 
with effect. Then the Count de Marioni, instead 
of being arrested for his wicked plot, takes it 
upon himself to insult the Englishman, and to 
compel him to fight a duel—a duel that is to 
be to the death. Swords are chosen, apparently 
because the Englishman knows nothing about 
fencing, whilst the Italian is the most deadly 
master of the weapon in all Italy. “It is nothing 
less than cold-blooded murder,” say the seconds on 
both sides when the young lord stands face to face 
with the Count on the sands by the sea; and, indeed, 
it seems difficult to understand at this point in the 
narrative how it can be possibly prolonged for the 
orthodox number of pages, when the hero is mani- 
festly so near his end. But the reader has reckoned 
without the beautiful Adrienne, who at the critical 
moment suddenly appears, attended by four officers 
of police, and in a moment hands her cousin over to 
the tender mercies of these minions of the law, at 
the same time furnishing them with documentary 
evidence of the crimes of which he has been accused. 

So the Count de Marioni disappears, and Lord St. 

Maurice is saved—saved to become the happy hus- 

band of the charming Adrienne. But before the 

wicked man is taken away to his dungeon he pro- 
nounces a curse most dramatic and most terrible 
upon the woman who has frustrated his wicked 
plans, and solemnly assures her, “on the word of 

a Marioni,” that sooner or later he will have ven- 

geance full and complete. Upon this tableau the 

curtain falls, and five and twenty years elapse before 
it is again raised. These years are spent by Marioni 
in a dungeon where he broods over his wrongs. 

Adrienne spends them more profitably in becoming 

an English peeress, a happy wife, and a not less 

happy mother. But when the curtain is again 
raised Marioni is free, and he has followed his cousin 
to England for the purpose of securing his long- 
deferred vengeance. He has an accomplice in the 
person of his niece, but how they fare in their mission 
it is not necessary to tell. We have said enough 
to convince the reader that he will find enough of 
incident and of excitement in “A Daughter of the 

Marionis.” It only remains to be said that the book 

is very well written, and that its melodramatic plot 

is unravelled with a vast amount of spirit, and with 
enough of ingenuity to keep the reader’s attention 
always on the stretch. 
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Strength and sincerity are the distinctive features 
of “ God Forsaken,” wherein Mr. Frederic Breton has 
shown that it is pessible for the modern novelist to 
present a realistic study of feminine character from 
a point of view unbiassed either by frivolity or 
cynicism. There is nothing sordid in Mr. Breton’s 
analysis of human nature, searching though it be; 
and the unhappy heroine of this sad story is 
womanly to the core, winning the sympathy of the 
reader by her courage and earnestness, even whilst 
she is renouncing her faith in God and her plighted 
loyaity to her husband. Christina Mortimer, 
indeed, if merely an infidel and an adulteress 
in the hard judgment of the world, is yet a woman 
whose character commands respect as well as sym- 
pathy, for she is far removed from the category of 
“light women” by the intensity of her suffering 
and the innate purity of her soul. Singular delicacy 
of treatment was necessary for the correct delinea- 
tion of the portrait of Christina, and in this respect 
Mr. Breton has been eminently successful. The story 
is that of a bright, impressionable girl who, ignorant 
of love and full of ardent aspirations, marries a man 
whose high intellectual qualities attract her mind, 
whilst his coldness of temperament and absence of 
religious belief render him unable to touch her heart. 
Professor Calvin Mortimer is a distinguished scien- 
tific authority, so deeply absorbed in abstruse re- 
searches that he has no time to cultivate the graces 
of life. An ominous note is sounded early in the 
history of his wooing, when we learn that he “ re- 
garded Christina as a slightly modified development 
of an organism usually so simple as scarcely to merit 
investigation,” whilst the girl, on her part, “ felt as 
if she had been looking up at a high mountain and 
had got a stiff neck.” That the marriage of this 
incongruous couple could not be fruitful of happiness 
is obvious from the beginning ; and, in fact, with the 
death of their first-born three years later, a crisis 
arises which wrecks the lives of both husband and 
wife. Christina’s early religious ardour has been 
chilled and extinguished by her husband’s agnostic 
teachings, and her feminine need of love finds no 
response in his prim austerity of demeanour, for 
she is, unfortunately, as wholly unable to perceive 
the sterling affection underlying Professor Mor- 
timer’s phlegmatic manner as he is incapable of 
expressing his feelings. Just at this dangerous 
moment Christina, yearning for sympathy, is thrown 
into the arms of a man in whom she fancies she has 
found her affinity. Ivar Nielsen is, in reality, greatly 
the inferior of that husband whose ascetic tempera- 
ment contrasts so unfavourably in Christina's blinded 
eyes with the Norwegian musician's boyish charm 
and emotional fervour. Having made the grand 
mistake, poor Mrs. Mortimer, of course, has to pay 
the penalty; and this takes the shape of a speedy 
awakening to the shallowness of her young lover's 
feelings towards her, when it is too late for the 
false step to be retraced. The story is a very 
depressing one, but there is about it an earnest 
beauty of tone which renders the book one 
well worth reading. Mr. Breton draws his char- 
acters vividly and tenderly, and into each one of 
them he has succeeded in putting the breath of life 
by his artistic method of treatment. Keen observa- 
tion and accurate discrimination of human conduct 
and motive are visible in this sombre but powerful 
tale, which, though it deals with an old theme, han- 
dles that theme with considerable freshness and 
unfailing delicacy. 

“Runie Rocks” is an interesting example of 
modern German literature, and has been unusually 
well translated by Miss Marianne Suckling. Wilhelm 
Jensen, the author of this romantic tale, is a living 
novelistof considerable reputation in his own country. 
He is by birth a Frisian, and “ Runic Rocks” accord- 
ingly deals with scenes and characters sufficiently 
remote from ordinary fiction to possess the charm 
of novelty for English readers. It is a story deeply 
imbued with the Teutonic spirit of mysticism, and 
told in a manner combining poetic feeling with 





vigorous and picturesque diction. The scene is laig 
in a tiny island off the Frisian coast, and the periog 
chosen is that of the opening years of this century, 
when Germany was convulsed with the pangs of 
the Napoleonic struggle. Calm amid the storm 
which rent all the rest of Europe, Frisia went 
placidly about its usual business for a time. After 
a while, however, Buonaparte’s emissaries found 
that it held stalwart young men, fitted to serve in 
war, and proceeded to harry the unfortunate Frisian 
fisherfolk for purposes of recruiting the Emperor's 
ranks. Such plot as “ Runic Rocks” possesses, deals 
with the attempts of the young Frisian hero, Uwen, 
to avoid a forced enlistment in the hated despot’s 
army ; this episode being interwoven with a pretty 
love-story in which Uwen’s youthful affections are 
sorely strained between the rival attractions of two 
girls upon the little island. Both girls are beautiful, 
and both in love with the handsome stripling; but 
for a time he is unable to decide whether he loves 
Teda, the lovely but soulless daughter of the pastor, 
or Freda, the orphaned waif cast up by the sea, who 
is as good as she is pretty. This simple story is 
rendered interesting by the beauty of its descriptions 
of the wild Frisian coast, and by the powerful 
character-drawing which is Jensen’s most marked 
attribute. Deep feeling is shown in the life-like 
portraits of these rugged fisherfolk, whose primitive 
ways of speech and thought are here painted with 
curiously minute realism. “ Runic Rocks” is a book 
quite out of the common, and the strangeness of its 
setting would render it worth perusal, even were it 
not enhanced by Jensen's vivid expression and strong 
imagination. 





THE SEPTEMBER MAGAZINES. 


ONE result of the ever-hotter Struggle for Publicity 
is the tendency to shunt foreign affairs of all but 
urgent importance into the dead season. There is, 
however, one advantage in this circumstance: it 
facilitates the process of comparison without which 
magazine-reading would nowadays be a delusion 
and asnare. This month's reviews are flooded with 
foreign and Colonial subjects; seven of the dozen 
articles in the Nineteenth Century, which takes the 
lead in interest and appositeness, are of this 
character. The weightiest of all is, perhaps, Sir 
Alfred Lyall’s statement of the conditions governing 
“Permanent Dominion in Asia.” This results in 
a provisional justification of the late Mr. C. H. 
Pearson's main argument as to the Chinese, a timely 
warning against premature conclusions as to the 
result of the recent war, and a guarded opinion that 
“if this war does prove to have been a turning-point in 
Chinese history, it is as likely to lead towards revival 
as to decadence or disintegration.” The settlement, 
acelimatisation, and intermarriage which history 
shows to be the essential factors in permanent 
dominion are not possible to Europeans in China, 
who are therefore, at best, restricted to the position 
of “casual and temporary residents as_ soldiers. 
merchants, and administrators.” In this respect, 
and still more in various historical considerations, 
there is a wide difference between the cases of 
Eastern and Western Asia. Perhaps the loss of 
provinces to Russia, France, Great Britain, and 
Japan, is a gain to the Chinese Empire; and, above 
all, the rise of an Asiatic rival at her very doors 
must bea stimulus. It may result in the constitu 
tion of a strong Government supported by a new 
feeling of nationality. In this case, not only will 
Europe be barred from further conquest and exploits 
tion, but her old dependencies will be threatened, 
and we shall be launched upon an era “in which the 
militant, industria], and administrative inveation* 
by which Europe has hitherto prevailed easily over 
Asia will be turned against their inventor.” How 
far this may be the consequence of the rejuvenescencé 
of Japan is a point which does not come within the 
plan of Sir Alfred Lyall’s speculation. 
contrast with this informing and statesmanlike vieW 
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of a situation which is yet only in the earliest stages 
of its development may be mentioned an article 
on “The Japanese Imbroglio” in Blackwood. The 
“Correspondent in the East” who presents this 
much narrower and smaller treatment writes with 
some ability and knowledge, though with an evident 
German bias, and a desire to discredit the late Govern- 
ment which leads to the—no doubt unintentional— 
suppression of some important facts—as, for instance, 
the effect of the extraordinary Japanese successes 
upon our attitude, and our gain by the treaty with 
Japan which Lord Kimberley obtained just previ- 
ously. In the Fortnightly Mr. Rees Davies follows 
more closely on the lines of Sir A. Lyall. He argues 
that, while Japan has been strong enough to awaken 
China, she can hardly hope to dominate the whole 
East. The great menace to permanent peace in the 
Far East lies, Mr. Rees Davies thinks, rather in the 
designs of Russia. More recent events are dealt 
with in the New Review, Mrs. Lynn Linton aiming a 
characteristic polemic against what she calls “the 
missionary business.” What, we are asked, 


“what would we think if any polygamous nation made so active 
a propaganda here as we, the proselytising Christians, make 
among Eastern heathens? What would be the action of any 
high-spirited English father, husband, or brother, if one came 
among the ladies of his family preaching the delights of that 
special form of worship which the priests of Astarte pronounced 
holy and pleasing to the gods? . . . Suppose we had a China 
Town in London or Liverpool, and for pure philanthropy these 
happy little wretches [i.e. waifs and strays] were taken up by 
the Chinese, fed, clothed, kindly treated, if you like, but taught 
to chin-chin Joss and instructed as to the use and beauty of the 
pig-tail: should we like it ?” 


Without any pretension to equal the tart, school- 
ma’amish tone of Mrs. Lynn Linton, a similar line 
of defence is taken against certain critics of Islam 
by the Hon. Justice Ameer Ali in the Nineteenth 
Century. The author of “The Spirit of Islam” 
holds that, although the Moslem world has “ de- 
seended into a‘ hollow’ similar to that into which 
the West had fallen from the fourth to the sixteenth 
centuries,” its Reformation has begun, and will only 
be delayed by coercion from the outside. Study of 
this scholarly and sober article might well be made 
obligatory for those whose horizon is narrowed to 
the idea that progress and Christianity (alone) are 
always coterminous. But to all-round Liberals, 
sympathetic as they may be, the attack of Mrs. 
Lynn Linton and the defence of Ameer Ali will alike 
be discounted by the consideration that the religious 
factor does not, in fact, take the place attributed to 
it We do not impose our religion abroad—to our 
loss, as Sir Alfred Lyall shows. It is the foreigner, 
not the missionary, whom the Chinese hate, say 
those who know; and it is the ruler of a protected 
State, not the Father of the Faithful, against whom 
the anger of Europe is now directed. 

We are brought back to the possibilities of 
colonisation in the tropics by the articles of Mr. 
frederick Boyle in the New Review, and Captain 
lugard and Mr. A. Silva White in the Nineteenth 
Century. Mr. Boyle revives and gives personal 
support to the opinion of Mr. H. W. Bates (the 
‘Naturaliston the Amazon”) that, “though humanity 
‘an reach an advanced degree of culture only by 
lattling with the inclemencies of nature in high 
latitudes, it is under the equator alone that the race 
of the future will attain to complete fruition of 
uan’s beautiful heritage, the earth.” Captain Lugard, 
chewing transcendentalisms, continues his search 
alter “ New British Markets,” this time in tropical 
Alrica, and winds up with the enthusiastic prophecy 
at the “great policy” of Colonial development 
‘nounced in the speech of August 22nd, but “ first 
‘rmulated in 1893,” “ will be identified in English 
‘story as Mr. Chamberlain’s.”” Captain Lugard may 
arn some day, in company with more eminent 
vrsons, that it is not quite as easy to lead the 
“lonial Secretary by the nose as it appears to be. 
‘i the meantime he may be referred to Mr. Silva 
‘dite and his fellow “ Africanists in Council,” who 





will damp his ardour in several directions. Let us 
suppose his two first bars to progress broken down: 
the liquor traffic and the Mohammedan exclusiveness 
of some African states. Climatic considerations 
remain: not good in the western interior, he admits, 
but excellent in the uplands of the east, in British 
Central Africa, and in Matabeleland. Mr. Silva 
White declares, on the other hand, that tropical 
Africa is, on the whole, unsuitable for European 
colonisation, that it is capable of only a limited 
degree of development as compared with other and 
still undeveloped regions of the world, and that very 
few regions are, in the absence of mineral wealth, 
capable at present of returning a reasonable 
interest on expended capital, and _ therefore 
demand the support of Government subsidies, 
loans, or guarantees. At the recent International 
Geographical Congress, he says, there was a con- 
sensus of opinion that the entire coastal zone of 
tropical Africa presented great obstacles to European 
settlement, and that, “for the present at least, 
tropical Africa was unsuited to colonisation by 
white races.” Mr. Silva White himself goes further ; 
he thinks the negro will never be brought to work 
regularly except by forced labour or by slavery, and 
that, in brief, these regions will never be brought 
within the pale of Western progress. Mr. Chamber- 
lain can hardly overlook this evidence, even if he is 
as much bent as his colleagues of the India Office 
upon justifying the traditions of the “forward 
policy” by over-riding expert opinion. But a 
Government whose policy may be summed up (to 
quote Dr. Traill’s words in the Fortnightly) “in the 
two sentences, ‘Abroad, be up and stirring,’ at 
home, ‘Rest and be thankful,’” is under grave 
temptations, and will require close watching. 

Among the purely foreign subjects should be 
mentioned the anonymous leader in the Contempor- 
ary on Macedonia and the Macedonians (a repetition 
of the Armenian tale of insecurity and violence), 
Signor Vincenzo Riccio’s defence of the Crispi Ad- 
ministration in the same review, Prince Kropotkin’s 
analysis of “ The Present Condition of Russia” in the 
Nineteenth Century, two articles on America—Mr. 
Stead’s in the Contemporary and Mr. Martin Morris’s 
in the New Review—and two on Stambuloff, by Mr. 
Edward Dicey and Mr. H. Cust, in the Fortnightly 
and the New Review respectively. 

Of course, the new Council of National Defence 
comes in for notice. Mr. Arnold-Forster, in the 
National, is wholly congratulatory, and, affecting to 
believe that “ the country stands in real and immi- 
nent danger of the calamity of a great war,” he hails 
the reform as being of the most urgent moment. 
“ Veteran,” in the Contemporary, makes a number 
of minor criticisms. Mr. Sidney Low, arguing from 
the arbitrary and absolute control of the Premier 
and Foreign Secretary and the precedent of the 
United States Senate, is moved tomake the noteworthy 
suggestion of a Foreign Affairs Committee, a de- 
liberative body consisting, “say, of twenty members, 
of whom twelve might be chosen from the Lower 
Chamber and eight from the Upper.” An essential 
feature of the proposal is that the Committee should 
sit with closed doors, and that its divisions should 
not be made public! Mr. Courtney has written a 
very pretty little homily on proportional representa- 
tion to his “ Fellow-Disciples at Saratoga Springs,” 
and this has the place of honour in the National. 
“Such a ‘totting’ up of figures!” he exclaims, in 
amiable retrospect. 


“The surprising discovery has been made that the balance of 
parties in the House of Commons is a caricature of the balance 
of parties among the voters of the kingdom. In the House of 
Commons the victorious party number more than 60 per cent. 
of the whole; but the political arithmeticians tell us (and their 
figures have not been seriously questioned) the same party can- 
not be credited with more than 51 per cent. of the electorate. . . 
The party that numbered an aggregate of 1,800,000 votes (in 
contested districts), as against 1,775,000 given to their earrna 
secured only 202 seats, against no less than 279 captured by the 
minority. . . The bare fact is enough to demonstrate the utter 
unworthiness of our electoral methods.” 
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In the Contemporary Mr. Laird Clowes gives some still 
more striking statistics to the same end. In fifty-three 
unselected constituencies, it appears, the Government 
obtained 58°18 per cent. of the seats with only 48°38 
per cent. of the votes, the Opposition 41°81 per cent. 
of the seats and 51°61 per cent, of the votes. Mr. 
Clowes’s own scheme of reform is too intricate and 
too far removed from immediate political possibilities 
to be explained in this place. 

We mentioned Mr. Herbert Spencer's account of 
the ancestry of “ Biographer, Historian, and Man of 
Letters” last week. Evolution also appears in the 
form of a singularly ignorant statement of the old, 
old “missing links” by Mr. Frank H. Hill in the 
National ; an attack upon Weismann, Haeckel, and 
Karl Pearson by Mr. Mivart, and an appreciation of 
“Huxley and Vogt” by Professor Haeckel in the 
Fortnightly ; and a continuation of August Weis- 
mann’s grand duel with Herbert Spencer in the Con- 
temporary. This last is a long and important elabo- 
ration of the anti-Lamarckian view of heredity, in 
which the discussions of “ intra-selection” and of the 
connection between the utility and the occurrence of 
variations are particularly noteworthy. 





FIRST IMPRESSIONS.* 


THERE has just been added to the Library of Foreign Classics the 
cynical ‘“‘ Maxims and Reflections of La Rochefoucauld.” The 
French text has been edited, with an introduction which is partly 
biographical and partly critical, by Mr. Sonley Johnstone. He 
reminds us that La Rochefoucauld’s career covers the period 
which lies between the turbulent days of the old Monarchy and 
the splendid era of Louis XIV. Voltaire declared that the 
“Maxims,” which were published in the year 1665, did moretoform 
the taste of the nation than any other book, and it is claimed by 
the present editor, with some show of truth, that La Rochefou- 
eauld did for the French language what Addison and Pope 
accomplished for the English. Mr. Johnstone lays stress, not 
only on the natural wit and keen penetration of La Rochefoucauld, 
but also on his literary fastidiousness and the care which he 
bestowed on his mordant epigrams. He thinks that the author 
of the “Maxims” possessed nearly every quality that marksa man 
out for a brilliant career. La Rochefoucauld belonged to one of 
the noblest families in France. He possessed a handsome face 
and gracious manners. He was an adroit courtier, an acknow- 
ledged wit, and a man of unquestionable valour. Yet his life 
was full of disappointment, and the fault lay only partially with 
himself. His writings betray his cynicism, and may be regarded 
as the confessions of a wounded spirit which seeks to conceal its 
chagrin under a mask of reckless and bitter assertion about the 
accepted philosophy of life and conduct. He talks as if self- 
interest unlocks the secret of every motive; but, in spite of its 
subtle grace, his satire defeats itself by the unmixed bitterness— 
not to say malice—which pervades its judgments. Remorseless 
strictures are apt to foil their own purpose, for truth eludes the 
eynic who deals in judgment without mercy just as surely as it 
escapes the uncompromising idealist. Mr. Johnstone has not 
failed to point out the services which La Rochefoucauld rendered 
to the French language as a medium of terse and piquant ex- 
pression :—*“ Pascal had wrought an instrument of it, and had 
made it sweet, sonorous, and flexible. Moliére made it versatile 
and popular. La Rochefoucauld, by his patience and unwearied 
workmanship, made it precise, brilliant, and finished. His 
genius was so much more in sympathy with the general literary 
instincts of his countrymen that his influence upon the language 
is, superficially perhaps, more striking than that of either of the 
other two.” The volume is a welcome addition to the interesting 
series to which it belongs. 

Miss Pollard has written with judgment and good taste a 
brief but fairly adequate monograph descriptive of the noble 
character and unselfish acts of the late Princess Alice. 
Beyond almost any other member of the Royal Family the 
Princess Alice, by the union of bright intelligence, simple good- 
ness, and practical sagacity, endeared herself to all classes of her 
Majesty’s subjects, and the tidings of her unexpected death came 
to thousands of English homes with almost the shock of a per- 
sonal calamity, The capacity of the Princess was quickly 
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recognised amid the surroundings of her married life, and gh» 
rose most admirably to the duties of her rank :— 

The different associations and committees occupied much of ¢h, 
Princess’s time. A large meeting was organised at Darmstadt, at which 
all the different associations existing throughout Germany for the better. 
ing of women’s education and social position were to be represented. 
English, Swiss, and Dutch ladies were to be present. It was to lay 
four days. An urgent request to the Princess to preside met with a firm 
refusal. ‘‘I do that in my own associations, but not where there are gp 
many strangers, who all want to talk, and all to cross purposes. It jg 
difficult enough to keep one’s own people in order when they disagree, 
I hope and trust I have prevented all exaggeration and unfeminine views 
being brought up, which to me are dreadful.’’ It would be well if those 
who advocate the crude, unwomanly modes of speech and expressions oj 
the ‘‘ New Woman” would read, mark, learn, and inwardly digest these 
few words, full of significance, the utterance of a royal lady of no meap 
intellect, with tonal views of woman's position and her rights, who 
laboured earnestly to educate and raise her sex, but who did not deem 
that bold and immodest speech, the aping of manly dress and manly 
attitudes, would tend to the attainment of her ideal of womanly per- 
fection. 

There is a good portrait and many other illustrations in this 
modest record. 

Messrs. Cassell & Company have commenced the serial 
publication of “ The Queen’s London ”—a pictorial and descrip. 
tive record of the streets, buildings, parks, and life of the 
metropolis, The opening instalment of the work contains, 
amongst other attractions, extremely fine illustrations of the 
Houses of Parliament, Poets’ Corner in Westminster Abbey, 
the Treasury, Whitehall, the Thames at Richmond, Lambeth 
Palace, St. Paul’s Cathedral, the Imperial Institute, and Green. 
wich Hospital. One of the most interesting pictures is a view 
of the Library of the Reform Club in Pall Mail. In each ease 
the pictures are accompanied by brief descriptive comments. 

A popular manual on “ Greenhouse and Window Plants,” 
intended for the guidance of amateurs, has just been published 
by Messrs. Maemillan, The author, Mr. Charles Collins, we 
regret to say, has not lived to witness the appearance of what 
he modestly called a Primer for Amateurs. Mr. Collins was 
trained in some of the best gardens in the kingdom, and, though 
a young man at the time of his sudden death, he had already 
gained an enviable reputation as a practical horticulturist. 
These pages show, not merely the breadth of his knowledge, but 
uncommon felicity in the task of exposition. ‘The book discusses 
appliances and materials, heating and general management, and 
the culture of a variety of flowers, ferns, and shrubs. The 
directions are in every case simple and explicit, and deal with 
the real difficulties of the beginner. 
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